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Stesta by Doris Lee. Wins Third Prize at Carnegie. (See Page § 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Portrait of America? 


7s OF THE TOWN at the moment in New York is the 
“Portrait of America” exhibition, which is being pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Museum under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Pepsi-Cola Company and Artists for Victory. 
General opinion among the critics and along 57th Street is 
that it is a pretty depressing picture of both life and art in 
America that this show gives. Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times is the most outspoken among those who feel that the 
show “missed.” Emily Genauer, who originated the idea, 
Robert Coates and Maude Riley are more tolerant. All agree 
that the Metropolitan has treated the show as an unwanted 
step-child by its miserable hanging. 

After serving on the jury of awards last June, I early ar- 
rived at the decision that the exhibition is unrepresentative 
and inadequate, especially in view of all the hard work that 
went into its organization. The blame I would lay squarely at 
the feet of the artists who comprised the jury of selection. 
Surely there must have been many better paintings among 
the 4,850 they rejected in arriving at the 150 exhibits now 
at the Metropolitan. To be sure, there are numerous excellent 
canvases in the exhibition, but their presence is largely 
dimmed by the inclusion of too many inept, primitive or im- 
mature efforts—which owe their acceptance to some artist- 
juror who let some particular paint-passage blind him to the 
over-all failure. 

As Artists for Victory so proudly stated, this is a “demo- 
cratic” exhibition. But like all things democratic, the degree 
of success depended upon the efficiency of those charged with 
administration, and in this case too many opinions tended to 
level the peaks to fill the valleys. 

The idea behind the exhibition—art and industry working 
together for mutual benefit—is ideal. And it is encouraging 
news that Walter S. Mack, Jr., progressive president of the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, plans to continue the contest as an an- 
nual event, after making several changes in the machinery 
of organization. A good place to begin these changes would 
be. with the system of selection, calling forth a little less 
democracy and a little more discrimination. 


Other Opinions 


nencnenenes to the editorial last issue, Fewer But Better, 

in which we indulged in some gentle scolding of art con- 
ditions as we see them, indicate that there are many others 
who see danger ahead. The following three “letters to the 
editor” were picked rather at random. 

Lowell Bobleter, head of the school of fine arts at Hamlin 
University: “Have just finished reading your editorial in the 
current issue of the Dicest. Hats off. You have analyzed the 
current situation correctly, and I sincerely hope that some 
of our artists and dealers will take heed and profit by a care- 
ful comparison of their own work with the ideals set forth 
in your article. It would be a good thing if this editorial 
could be reprinted and mailed to every artist and art student 
in America. Most artists feel that their work is fine and that 


statements such as yours are meant for the other fellow, 
which of course is not the case.” 


October 15, 1944 


Dr. W. G. Watt of Springfield, Mass.: “Permit me to ex- 
press my appreciation of your excellent editorial, Fewer But 
Better. In my opinion you have certainly hit upon one of the 
main faults of our present-day art, and I am delighted to read 
your exposition of this fault, which I trust will be considered 
seriously by all concerned. Slovenly work never was and 
never can be considered as art by others than the, shall we 
say, perpetrators and their friends. And it has been high time 
for a long time that someone called a halt, or at least a ‘slow- 


down’!” 


F. Gardner Clough, onetime editor of the Woodstock Art 
Bulletin, author of Ward Is Out (1943), fifty poems chiefly 
against war as unintellectual: “It is not unlikely that a few 
generous dissensions should arise from your splendidly criti- 
cal editorial, Fewer But Better, save for the fact that the 
scolded artists are notoriously unable to substitute pen for 
brush with facility or conviction. 

“You made a paragraph of the belief that war might re- 
vitalize the artist. I do not think the point has either premise 
or proof. Let me suggest that war does not help art; it does 
less than nothing to feed the spirit of creative art. War kills 
more artists and poets than it challenges or inspires. While 
it is impossible to say that war may not engender and gen- 
erate creative expression from individual experience, it is 
more true to say that we cannot look to World War II to 
eliminate or remedy ‘the things that are bad . . . in American 
art production today, of which you write in your timely 
philippic. : 

“The sad truth is that soldiers have neither time nor stimu- 
lus for study or creative effort; the pull and push of military 
organization, the drive and demands of war efforts, all are 
away from what we call individual culture. 

“Art {meaning paintings and sculpture) seems to me to 
have less public effect in today’s war-mad world than writ- 
ing, though we cannot always separate the two, as is the case 
in your own meritorious periodical that has dignified both 
professions through the past two decades. But in spite of what 
we can do, both painting and poetry suffer rather than gain 
in public estimation in total-war-time. 

“There has always been, whether in peace or war times, 
an individual fight to keep all of the arts clean from com- 
merce, and worthy of high intellectual and aesthetic standards. 
The individual creative artist, from the first faint flush of his 
individual dream, on down to the bitter or successful end, 
must fight for an ideal of which war is the hideous antithesis. 

“This fight must have been greatly helped for many by 
your encouraging work during recent years. But do not lean 
too heavily on War as a prop for anything basic or good in 
art’s future clarity, craftsmanship or intelligence. Scold if 
you will; or as you will, but keep in mind that war is bad, 
unless it might conceivably benefit individuals whose art 
genesis stems from objection or rebellion.” 

I did not intend to leave the impression I thought war 
other than bad. My point is that the individual soldier-artist, 
having lived with death, will return a better artist because he 
has learned what is real and basic in living, will be less sus- 
ceptible to the false values that waste so much of our energy. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 
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Sculptors Neglected 
Sir: In viewing group shows of paint- 
ing and sculpture no notice is evidently 
taken of the sculpture, for the critics very 
rarely mention our work. Even though 
the write-up be unflattering, some com- 
ment would show our work has been 
looked upon. 
—Mnrs. LINTON Scuricx, New York. 


Wealth of Information 

Sir: Congratulations on your excellent 
work. There is such wealth of informa- 
tion and spirited comment in the DIGEST 
these days that every issue is eagerly 


awaited. —IsaBeEL C. Herpie, Rochester 


Memorial Art Gallery. 


“Death and Taxes” 

Sir: The DIGEsT is everything a digest 
should be. I had decided that I shouldn’t 
indulge in luxuries, so had let my sub- 
scription lapse. Have reconsidered, since 
I believe it is one way to cure a “Death 
and Taxes” expression. 

—E. A. SaGEN, Bakersfield, Cal. 


Mrs. Cresson Answers 

Str: I have read the article in the Sep 
tember issue of THE ART DIGEST, called 
“B. C. Headache” which takes the New 
York Times and me rather severely to task 
for my article “It’s Modern—But is it 
Art?” “Oh, Lady, Lady!” indeed. I gather 
that this rebuttal was written by the 
“female of the species,” when she was 
a little out of temper. Apparently, the pic- 
ture of the Venus of Cyrene, which I used 
to illustrate my article, threw your 
“Lady, Lady!” somewhat off the track, 
as she states that “Miss Cresson (Mrs. 
please!) calls for a return in art to 
Grecian beauty,” just as in another para- 
graph she speaks of “reactionaries who 
would have the 20th century A. D. mimic 
the 4th century B.C.” In a careful per- 
usal of my article, I find no such refer- 
ences. I did not “compare the abandon- 
ment of Greek precedent by 20th cen- 
tury sculptors to the burning of the 
books in Germany.” Nowhere did I so 
much as mention “Greek precedent.” 

I made an appeal for a return to beauty 
in art. Beauty has appeared in all ages 
and in all countries. It appears today 
on every side; in modern architecture, 
in window display, in modern lighting. 
But it seems to many people that it ap- 
pears less in modern sculpture and paint- 
ing than in other channels. By this, I am 
not damning modern art. I was at some 
pains to point out in my article that “a 
new movement always has value,” and 
that “only so far as we are willing to 
change do we grow.” Possibly your “Lady, 
Lady!” did not read those paragraphs. I 
was not decrying modern art, I was de- 
crying the “cult of ugliness” in modern 
art, which is a very different thing. 

In pointing out the beauties of nature, 
to which the soul of man has ever found 
response, I thought that was one plank 
in my platform on which we all could 
stand united. “Nature is the greatest 
artist of all, according to ‘Miss’ Cresson,” 
says your “Lady, Lady!” I didn’t hap- 
pen to say that, but it seems rather ob- 
vious that nature steals a march on us 
in a good many ways and doubtless al- 
ways will. But perhaps your “Lady, 
Lady!” is city-bred. 

The “monologue” on “Beauty is dead,” 
which your writer says I put into the 
mouth of the modern artist, actually 
came Out of the mouth of a modern art- 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Cabin in the Cotton: Horace Pippin. Fourth Honorable Mention ($100) 


Carnegie Institute Opens Exciting Survey of American Painting 


PITTSBURGH :—The year 1944 finds the 
city of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute 
still an unpredictable number of years 
off from resuming the international as- 
pect of its Founders Day art shows, be- 
gun in 1896. This year’s exhibition, like 
last year’s, is called “Painting in the 
United States.” An invited show of 311 
paintings, it occupies two floors of the 
big, unwieldy, old-fashioned galleries of 
the half-century-old building in the 
heart of the industrial city. 

John O’Connor, Jr., acting director in 
the absence of Homer St. Gaudens, has 
taken, it seems to me, full advantage 


of the narrowed scope of the exhibition’s 
plan in these war years. With fewer 
facilities than ever, he has yet spared 
no effort and thought to make the Car- 
negie Annual outstanding as a contem- 
porary American art show. 

Availing myself of an early preview 
arranged by Carnegie, I went almost 
directly from the Pepsi-Co'a Company’s 
exhibition of contemporary paintings at 
the Metropolitan Museum to the ex- 
hibition in Pittsburgh. The first had been 
“democratically” selected by a commit- 
tee of artists from unlimited entry, 
conducted as a competition. The second 


Arboretum by Flash Bulb: Stuart Davis. Third Mention ($200) 
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was hand-picked by one man thoroughly 
familiar with the field from longtime 
association with Carnegie. Since the aim 
of each was the same: to assemble the 
best in American paintings, here was 
an opportunity to draw conclusions about 
methods of gathering. 

I may say that the Carnegie show is 
twice as good and twice as big. And, 
that there’s a great deal of good paint- 
ing in both exhibitions. Due to the 
wretched hanging given the Pepsi-Cola 
selections, it is still impossible to offer 
a reasonable recommendation for meth- 
ods of choosing. In New York, the pic- 
tures are jammed on the balconies of 
the Metropolitan’s great open spaces 
where one is either blinded by windows 
or unable to see through the shadows of 
unlighted areas. At Carnegie, every pic- 
ture is clearly presented due to thought- 
ful hanging and consistently good light- 
ing. Any artist would prefer to be shown 
in the latter setting. 


Well, by a curious coincidence of 
schedules, the opportunity of judging 
will come to Pittsburgh. The Pepsi-Cola 
show, on its travels, will be hung at 
Carnegie almost immediately following 
the dismantling of the Carnegie annual. 
Then, and only then, can comparison be 
made. 


But let us examine the Carnegie ex- 
hibits. Mr. O’Connor has seemed rather 
magically to subpoena paintings superior 
to the artists’ averages. Again and 
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Mississippi Girl: MARION GREENWOOD 
Second Price of $700 


again, he has coaxed to Pittsburgh a 
piece that does the artist proud. The 
poor pictures in the show are by the 
weaker painters; or the work of those 
who once made a killing at Carnegie 
and are sleep-walking now. A small per- 
centage are included perhaps out of 
courtesy for their authors’ longtime de- 
votion to American affairs of art. 

Seven prizes were given by a jury of 
three museum directors: Rich of Chi- 
cago, Marceau of Philadelphia, Wash- 
burn of Rhode Island (see October 1 
DIGEST). 

First Prize of $1,000 was awarded to 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi for a still life of great 
beauty called Room 110. As extraordi- 
nary as such a statement may seem, 
this picture is the outstanding piece 
of painting in the exhibition. One comes 
upon it in the midst of a long wall of 
paintings of like size and is impresséd 
by its icy transparency, subtle color 
and organization, its general virtuosity 
of painting. 

Second Prize of $700 was given to 
Marion Greenwood for a hastily painted 
and by no means distinguished figure 
study called Mississippi Girl, than which 
there are dozens of better paintings in 
the show. 

Third Prize of $500 went to Doris Lee 
(please turn to cover of this issue) 
for an amusing conception of a pink- 
robed Negro girl taking an outdoor 
Siesta on a patchwork-quilted white 
iron bed. Doris Lee at her best. 

First Honorable Mention of $400 went 
to Waldo Peirce (winner of Pepsi-Cola’s 
first prize) for Black-Eyed Susans, a 
warmly painted picture of a bouquet 
set out of doors. It is less searchingly, 
more directly painted than Peirce’s 
first version of a very similar subject. 
But it is a nice painting. 

Second Honorable Mention and $300 
went to Raphael Soyer for a drab sub- 
ject of a half-alive, pitiable girl, Young 
Woman in Studio, in the painting of 
which Soyer has created a living piece 
of art. 

Third Honorable Mention and $200 
was awarded Stuart Davis for a medi- 
um-size abstraction, Arboretum by Flash 
Bulb. Davis’s precision of workmanship 
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could account in part for the favor he 
enjoys with juries. (He too, was a prize- 
winner with Pepsi-Cola.) His color, here, 
is disagreeable but workmanship and 
design provoke unrestrained admira- 
tion. 

Fourth Honorable Mention and $100 
went to Horace Pippin, Negro artist of 
West Chester, Pa., for Cabin in the Cot- 
ton, the most colorful work of this well- 
known primitive painter I can recall. 
Close up, the picture pleases with its 
naive scheme (neat white cotton bolls, 
sharp green grass blades); and from a 
distance, it carries with authority. 

So much for the prizes. Obviously, 
seven paintings do not make or break 
a show of this size. But in so sweeping 
a survey as this is intended to be, it is 
the presence, after all, of individually 
fine paintings that gives character to 
the whole, Julian Levi’s Romany Marie, 
for instance, is admirably restrained 
and an excellent portrait; John Ather- 
ton’s Land Breeze, a marvel of preci- 
sion, plus mood; Nicolai Cikovsky’s Wo- 
man in Red, a compelling characteriza- 
tion, so fine, also, in color; George L. K. 
Morris’s stunning Night Bombing ab- 
straction; Eugene Berman’s mysterious 
pink lady, Nike; Revington Arthur’s big 
and brazen Festival Preparation, which 
should, but doesn’t, knock out its neigh- 
bor, Louis Guglielmi’s Recurrent Theme 
in Red, which depends upon subtlety of 
color distinctions. These, and others, 
give wings to American painting. 

In Carnegie’s big halls, one regrets 
the demise of salon-size paintings, al- 
though realizing that they have been 
boo-ed off the scene for the past several 
years. Any painting in these large gal- 
leries which makes itself felt does so 
with modesty and by virtue of its con- 
tent: Richard Lahey’s Old Warrior is 
a fine canvas; Sol Wilson’s Road by 
the Quarry, Karl Priebe’s delightful 
little Blue Dancers; John Heliker’s Boat 
Yard in Spring and Joseph De Martini’s 
big dark Cape Ann Rocks; John Marin’s 
watercolor, Leo Wass and His Boat; 
Peppino Mangravite’s graceful Tomor- 
rows Bread; Karl Zerbe’s perfectly 
framed and enthusiastically painted 
Parrot and Decanter; Max Ernst’s re- 
markable make-believe in green, The 
Eye of Silence; Fred Papsdorf’s de- 


Young Woman in Studio: RAPHAEL 
Soyer. Second Mention and $300 


Black-Eyed Susans: WALDO PEIRCE 
First Mention and $400 


lightful still life, After Coffee; Herman 
Maril’s little Sentry at the C. P. 

Jean Xcéron’s and Susy Frelinghuy- 
sen’s big abstract compositions do all 
they can, with the aid of a very few 
others, to represent the highly devel- 
oped condition of abstract painting in 
this country—proportionately not prop- 
erly represented in this annual. 

But to the credit of the show may be 
said, emphatically, that among artists 
of lesser reputation than some of the 
above-named are examples of painting 
far exceeding in quality anything they 
have done or shown before. Among them 
are Stephen Csoka with Preview at Gal- 
lery; Lamar Dodd with Winter Valley, 
a smoky-blue scene, remarkably fine 
in painting; Louis de Valentin with 
Ladies Invited, pressing Forain or 
Daumier in its painterly caricaturism; 
Joe Jones’ almost Matisse-like land- 
scape, The Vineyard; Howard Baer’s 
good humored Mexican scene, Yellow 
Street; Georges Schreiber’s original The 
Cracked Mirror, as disconcerting as it 
is meant to be. 

Also, Alfred S. Mira’s Fordham Road 
thronged with jaywalkers; Minna Cit- 
ron’s deftly suggested figures in The 
Little Monkeys; Samuel Brecher’s sun- 
ny Cape Cod Street; Jacob Getlar Smith’s 
shadowed Silent Harbor; Moses Soyer’s 
piquant In the Dressing Room; John 
Wilson’s Mother and Child; Harry Gott- 
lieb’s best in years: Clay Pits. 

Really extraordinary in this way is 
John Steuart Curry’s portrait of Dr. 
Oscar Hagen and His Cat, the best 
thing Curry has ever shown, Even Ran- 
dall Davey has painted a likely Young 
Woman, nicely formed. Robert Philipp 
shows a dashing big impression of Ra- 
phael Soyer, a type of subject and pres- 
entation in which he should be encour- 
aged. Simka Simkovitch, too, has be- 
come mellow and free and has steadied 
his color in Suzanne, a simple, although 
brilliant painting of figure and effects. 

To be remarked are several earnest 
attempts to break away from long prac- 
tice of mannerisms of subject or pro- 


[Please turn to page 26] 
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Winter Valley: LAMAR Dopp. Southern Artist Scores 
t Carnegie Exhibition of American Painting 


Portrait of America Starts Nation-Wide Tour at 


AMERICANS are a grateful people by 
nature, particularly artists. And when 
someone makes a gesture of benevo- 
lence towards them, whether or not 
they stand in need of solace, they will 
snuggle up and start to purr. 

The Pepsi-Cola Company was posi- 
tively staggered by the response to their 
invitation to artists to submit painted 
“portraits of America” for a competi- 
tion with prizes, The prizes, of course, 
were high; and the consolation could 
be inclusion in a traveling exhibition. 
So the announcement was interesting 
to painters. 

Yet when more than 5,000 pictures 
were sent or carried to a warehouse in 
the East 60s by May Day of this year, 
an Official of the company was quoted 


in a daily paper as saying, “I never 
dreamed that artists needed our help 
as badly as that!” This official was 
new at the business of sponsoring art. 
And I suppose artists are unaccus- 
tomed, too, to manufacturers’ sponsor- 
ship—although the nationwide compe- 
tition is a familiar pattern to most of 
them. There’s been a lot of howling 
about the outcome of this venture. But 
I fear the artists themselves are to 
blame for overdoing expectations. And 
the artist jury that selected the “best” 
from the whole certainly ferreted out 
some funny little things from among 
the submitted works. 

The soft drink manufacturers who 
stepped into the market for paintings 
were really unequipped and unprepared 


Land Breeze: JOHN ATHERTON. In Carnegie All-American Show 


October 15, 1944 


Sun Worshiper: HENRY VARNUM POOR 
Included in Carnegie Exhibition 


Metropolitan 


to seek out the best art in the coun- 
try, and unable to reconcile a search 
for suitable calendar pictures with phil- 
anthropy, and that with pure patronage 
of the arts. The company did the best 
it could, once the thing was launched. 


For their money, the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany has had about as many lines of 
printed publicity as it would take to 
run a type line around the mezzanines 
of the Metropolitan where the selected 
pictures hang. They own four fine paint- 
ings; have calendar rights to eight 
more. Not only are they unruffled by 
the poor press the Met display drew, 
but they will do it again next year. 
In the meanwhile, before more paint- 
ings are needed for 1946 calendars, the 
company will go on adding to its own 
collection of original paintings, 

This collection will go on tour. And 
I will say to our readers around the 
country that they’re going to get an 
interesting show with some very fine 
painting in it. And when you meet a 
New Yorker and he wants to argue 
with you about it, tell him he didn’t 
half see the show. And this will be 
true. The Metropolitan has given these 
150 pictures the worst hanging they 
could ever get in a museum. As fine as 
it was for the great stone face on up- 
per Fifth Avenue to make room for 
contemporary art and big business, it 
appears that it considers American 
paintings “balcony art.’’ On a balcony, 
you have great windows that serve two 
floors and, in this case, a grand stair 
as well. Paintings hung under those 
windows can’t be seen. Where arti- 
ficial lighting was introduced, it came 
in patches, some pictures left without 
any illumination whatsoever. The hang- 
ing is deplorable—the most uncongeni- 
ally designed congestion possible to con- 
ceive. 

Prior acquaintance with many of 

[Please turn to page 10] 
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Standing by for Captain: WINSLow HoMErR (Watercolor) 


Greatness of Homer Seen Anew at Whitney 


AN AUSPICIOUS EVENT of the opening 
season is the current exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings by Winslow Homer 
at the Whitney Museum. This group of 
the painter’s work possesses an unusual 
character, for it contains many items 
not well known by the public, which 
Juliana Force, Director of the Museum, 
has selected from private collections and 
out-of-town museums to illustrate less 
familier aspects of his output. 

It always comes as a fresh surprise 
in viewing any collection of Homer's 
work hew much nearer to us of today 
he was than the nineteenth century art- 
ists who followed him, who painted real- 
istically, yet imbued their work with 
an aura of personal experience, or asso- 
ciated ideas, sometimes emotional, some- 
times literary. Unlike these romantics, 
Homer did not sentimentalize or tinge 
his naturalism with romance. His aim 
was to find the essential character of 
the thing before him and to present 
this underlying truth with bold simpli- 


fications and drastic eliminations. Yet 
even with an almost brutal handling at 
times, there is always in his work a fine 
perception of values and truth of color, 
as well as a magical quality of life, 
easier to perceive than to define. 

Winslow Homer was born in Boston 
in February, 1836, but the family re- 
moving to Cambridge when he was six 
years old, gave him the freedom of ac- 
tivity of country life in what was then 
a small town bordering on open coun- 
try. From these boyhood experiences, 
he drew the subjects of many of his 
later works. 

Homer’s art education was negligible. 
Having shown an aptitude for drawing, 
he went to work for a Boston lithog- 
rapher when he was 19. After two years 
of this training, making titles for sheet 
music and portraits of Massachusetts 
Senators, he set up for himself, produc- 
ing illustrations for Ballou’s Pictorial 
and for the New York firm of Harper 
Brothers. In 1859, he took a studio in 


Long Beach, N. J.: WINSLow Homer (Oil). Lent by Boston Museum 











New York and for a brief time attendeg 
a night class of the Academy of Design 
and received some instruction in the 
technique of painting from Frederic 
Rondel. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
Homer went to the front as a special 
correspondent and illustrator for Harp. 





er’s and later made an independent trip § seer 
to the Army of the Potomac. From § sion 
these experiences, he not only executed § dist 
a large number of drawings, not too § digi 


skilfully reproduced by the magazine jn 7 
the medium of wood engraving, but 
also the sketches which were the basis § an 


of his early war paintings. It is charac. § tak 
teristic of Homer that these early paint- § cin 
ings did not treat of the spectacular ¥ in : 
side of war, but of little episodes in § 2°! 
the life of the soldiers, simple, direct, § un 
and revealing the qualities of endurance § VS 
and courage which animated the men. It § 94 


was the human equation that interested § PT? 
him, not the heat of battle or the gran. § Shi 
diose array of troops. If he sang of 
“arms and the man,” it is the fortitude Fre 
of the individual which he glorifies, not der 
the actual clash of arms. ber 

The delightful collection of early hel 
genre paintings shown here illustrate 
how Homer was able to pluck out the pli 
heart of an episode, ordinary in itself, 
and give it intense vitality. It is not the 
anecdote which holds us in these paint- 
ings, but the power of their direct pres- 
entation. From boyhood recollections, 
such subjects as Haymaking, The Coun- 
try School and Crossing the Pasture 
were probably drawn. None of these 
genre subjects is more appealing than 
the struggling line of boys in front of 
the little rural schoolhouse in Snap 
the Whip. 





The early watercolors were in reality ~ 
colored drawings, many of them show- hit 
ing the linear pattern through the ly 
washes. Those made in Tynemouth, Eng- Gr 
land, where he spent a short time, pre sti 
sent his figures of fisherwomen with a 
sort of majestic bearing in an ambi- ge 
ence of moist atmosphere and pale radi- hi 
ance, as in Breakwater. The finished me 
statement of some early papers resem- a 
bles oil painting more than watercolor, fr 
but in Palm Trees, Florida, the spon- sh 


taneity and flashing play of merging 
greens mark the emergence of his later 
work in the West Indies, where gleam- 
ing color is drawn thinly over the glis- 
tening white papers. 

Homer’s brief stay in England and 
two months in France seem to have had 
no influence on his aesthetic convictio 
aside from the obvious inference t 
the scenes of Tynemouth strengthened 
an early and innate passion for the sea. 


Homer’s penetration of character ang 
his ability to reveal it by physical ges 
tures which appear to be co-ordinaté 
with an inner life of the subject is fé 
in all his figure pieces. Portrait of 
Lady, a small painting, is an exquis 
rendering of graceful pose and an aris 
tocratic face set off by the play 
whites in the long, sweeping dress. 
The Cotton Pickers, drawn from 
Southern observations, two negro 
men, set with crisp touches against 
immensity of sky and open fields, then 
is a remarkable differentiation in 
characterization. 

Of course, Homer's reputation 
been built on his paintings of the 
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Kelekian Portrayal 


It MUST BE only the available wall 
space at Durand-Ruel that limits the 
showing of portraits of Dikran Kelekian 
to 19 exhibits—in oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, mosaic and photography. For it 
seems to me that on innumerable occa- 
sions, over a period of years, Kelekian’s 
distinguished countenance has added 
dignity to exhibitions. 

The dual reason for the many por- 
traits—artists’ fascination with Keleki- 
an as a subject, and his willingness to 
take the time to pose for them—is suc- 
cinctly stated by Frank Crowninshield 
in a foreword to the catalogue: “He is 
acreature so curiously compounded that 
under his grim and somewhat awesome 
visage he combines, in one person, the 
qualities of a Persian satrap and a 
properly accredited archangel; of Gen- 
ghis Khan and the Chevalier Bayard; 
of Thor, the God of Thunder and Saint 
Francis of Assisi. . . . Affection for him 
derives, not alone from his manifold 
benevolences and fixed determination to 
help those in distress, but from the 
comfort of his companionship, the sim- 
plicity of his manner, and the well- 
nigh supernatural serenity of his soul.” 

In the current exhibition this one- 
time collector of modern French paint- 
ing and long-time dealer in the arts of 
many ancient civilizations appears in 
many of the guises mentioned by his 
friend. The satrap, incognito but un- 
mistakable, appears in John Graham’s 
interestingly designed painting, done in 
flat off-pink, mauve and deep green. 
Scharl provides the saint, antithetical 
also in the artist's characteristic use 
of brilliant primary color. The violent 
sculptured head by Nakian could pinch- 
hit for Thor in one of his more righteous- 
ly wrathful moments, while Chaim 
Gross infuses his marble with calm 
strength and poetic dignity. 

Raphael Soyer records a charming 
gentleman seated comfortably among 
his treasures. Jo Davidson sculpts the 
sage; Derain and Lintott paint the busi- 
ness man; Blatas paints the artist’s 
friend. Valenti’s excellent photograph 
shows how the handsome old gentle- 
man looks now.—J. G. 





Steeplechase Race, One Sailor: REGINALD MARSH 


Reginald Marsh in Unfamiliar Manner 


AT THE REHN GALLERIES, a group of 
drawings and watercolors, by Reginald 
Marsh, may surprise many people as 
much as this reviewer, for the familiar 
subject matter of the artist’s work, 
Coney Island and Fourteenth Street, is 
presented in an unfamiliar manner. In- 
stead of the crowded compositions filled 
with wriggling figures in violent color 
that so many of his canvases concerned 
with these themes have shown, these 
drawings and watercolors possess a 
simplified clarity of design in which the 
unity of impression is not frittered 
away in exuberance of detail. They are 
carried out, for the most part, in a 
monochrome of grays and blacks with 
an occasional deft touch of appropri- 
ate color. Some of the drawings are 
so delicate in their tonal gradations 
as to be almost nebulous, yet the fig- 
ures have a sculptural solidity as in 
Many People Pickaback, or Coney Isl- 
and, No. 2, in which palpable forms are 
developed in almost impalpable tones. 

Mr. Marsh’s gifts of impeccable drafts- 


Jo Davidson Portrays Dikran Kelekian (left) 
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manship and penetrating observation 
serve him well in Tavern Bar, Three 
Men in which the characterization is 
amazing—the man with his back turned 
to the beholder imbued with as definite 
a personality as the figures turned to- 
wards one—the forms are trenchantly 
reduced to planes of light and dark 
subtly modulated with great freedom 
and informality of line that invests 
them with vitality. The voluminous 
forms with their play of light and dark 
masses not only achieve an impression 
of substance and sound modeling but 
also lend significance to the formal 
structure of the design. 

Steeplechase Race, One Sailor, and, 
of course, one girl, fairly rushes on be- 
fore the eyes in its sweeping motion, 
while Bowery and Pell, Looking North, 
with its tatterdemalion figures in: the 
foreground, has a curious beauty of 
modulated tones in the old buildings 
and their irregular contours defined 
against the sky. Some charming (if Mr. 
Marsh will permit the epithet in con- 
nection with his work) small water- 
colors of single figures are decorative. 

Having gained this amplitude and di- 
rectness of simplified expression with 
no loss of the vigor characteristic of 
his work, it is to be hoped that the 
artist will not abandon it. On view to 
Oct. 28. MARGARET BREUNING. 





Quietly Nostalgic 
Catherine R. Bartoo may well consid- 
er the founding and continued director- 
ship of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Mu- 
seum as her most important contribu- 
tion to art. But she has found the time 
to paint many gentle canvases which 
must have contributed their share of 
pleasure to the many people who have 
seen them over a period of years. 
Most of the nine subdued land and 
seascapes Mrs, Bartoo exhibited at the 
Studio Guild during the first half of 
October have New Hope, Gloucester and 


Rockport subjects, more or less con- 
ventionally treated. Along the Tou 
Path, New Hope, and The Red Barn 


are particularly well 
nostalgic and soothing 


realized, quietly 
J. G. 
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Self Portrait: ANNE GOLDTHWAITE. Loaned by Rhode Island 


Full-Dress Memorial for Anne Goldthwaite 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, Anne Gold- 
thwaite has ranked with the top few 
American artists, but during the. fif- 
teen years prior to her death last spring 
her work was seen in only seven scat- 
tered exhibitions with occasional paint- 
ings in large group shows. For that 
reason alone (and there are many 
others), the full-dress memorial exhibi- 
tion of her oils, watercolors and graphic 
work, which will be shown at the 
Knoedler Galleries from October 23 to 
November 4, is a major event. 

Miss Goldthwaite explained the be- 
ginnings of her long and fruitful life 
as an artist by saying: “The first thing 
I ever owned was a picture of Little 
Red Riding Hood, given me when I 
was two days old. It foreshadowed my 
fate. Not that I was to be given to the 
big, bad wolf, but to art, where the wolf 
is always at the door.” Another chance 
occurrence probably conditioned her 
career more directly than did Little Red 
Riding Hood. While sketching in the 
Luxembourg Gardens six days after her 
arrival in Paris, she met Gertrude Stein 
—whom she described as “a large wo- 
man ... who looked something like an 
immense dark brown egg”—who intro- 
duced the youthful student to the work 
of Cézanne, Matisse and Picasso. 

The exhibition is retrospective, and 
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assembled from numerous museums and 
private collections. It takes the artist 
through several phases—although there 
is remarkable consistency of direction 
throughout—from the Whitney Mu- 
seum’s 4 Rue de Chevreuse, painted in 
1908, to her last unfinished canvas, 
Provincetown. The portrait section (she 
did many of them in the years follow- 
ing her return from Paris in 1913) in- 
cludes the sensitive Self Portrait, loaned 
by the Rhode Island School of Design; 
a striking head of Joseph Brummer, 
her one-time dealer, done in 1915; Mrs. 
Harry B. Wehle, more dated by the 
cloche hat she is wearing than by the 
manner of painting; and the young 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henri Mar- 
ceau. The palely subdued Narcissi, be- 
longing to Mrs. Juliana Force; the Met- 
ropolitan. Museum’s handsome Rubber 
Plant; the rich Magnolia and Passion 
Flowers, are among her finest still lifes. 

But it is on the firm foundation of 
figure compositions and scenes of her 
native Alabama that Miss Goldthwaite’s 
reputation rests so securely, and these 
subjects make up the bulk of the show. 
Quiet repose, lovely line and uncom- 
mon strength combine with perfect 
accord in The Green Sofa (Metropolitan 
Museum), The Visitor (Carnegie Insti- 
tute), Young Mother, Girls at the Win- 


dow and others too numerous to mep. 
tion. A sizable group of canvases a 
well as watercolors deal with the negn 
shanties, mules and market places of 
the Deep South, dazzling with the ligh; 
that all but washes out color and ofte; 
vibrating with heat. 

Adelyn Breeskin, acting director of 
the Baltimore Museum, made the rep 
resentative selection of 24 etching 
lithographs and dry points. Several 
prints have the same subjects as the 
paintings, and evidence the same grace 
with sometimes an Oriental economy 
of line. 


After the Knoedler showing, the ey. 
hibition will make an extended tour 
It is scheduled for the Baltimore Mp- 
seum in January, the Carolina Art As. 
sociation in Charleston in February, the 
Montgomery (Alabama) Museum jp 
March, and the Norton Gallery in Wes 
Palm Beach in April.—J. G. 














Portrait of America 
[Continued from page 7] 






these paintings makes it possible to 
give credit to those I would praise. 
The Peirce, the Evergood, the Bosa, the 
de Martini, first four prize winner, 
are among the best things in the show. 
To this list I would add the Sol Wilson, 
the Weber, the Solman, the Davis, the 
Gonzalez, the Spencer, the Guglielmi, 
the Wyeth; and I would mention as sv- 
perior things, Sandlot by Marianne Ap. 
pel, On the Charles by Ture Bengtz, Be 
It Ever So Humble by Hy Cohen, End 
of Day by Gwathmey, Winter by Mervin 
Jules, Reunion at the Farm by Carlo 
Lopez, Sunday at the Docks by Herman 
Maril, Savannah by Andree Ruellan, 
Suspended Power by Sheeler, New Eng- 
land Barn by Spagna, The Gas Tank 
by Stella, The Great Coat by Jame 
Turnbull, Hudson River Town by Yagh- 
jian. 

While I marked vigorously upon the 
check list 24 pictures I’d throw out of 
the exhibition (only a few of these by 
unknown names, and one of them 4 
prizewinner), I also indicated. with 
pleasure new encounters. Perhaps | 
should be acquainted with some of 
them, but this is my list of unknowns 
whose paintings will add to the popv- 
larity I feel this show will enjoy with 
the “regular run” of people to whom 
it will be addressed: 

Alexander Masley’s Family Market; 
almost a nativity scene, semi-abstratt 
in design; Bendor Mark’s Mine Work 
ers, vigorous and sweeping; Lue Os. 
borne’s The Cat and the Butterfish 
quaintly parlor-type in concept; Ker 
neth Shopen’s Eternal Spring; Juan de 
Felipe’s 1 P.M. Whistle, which will bea 
some studying and analysis; Wreck by 
Joseph Kaplan; Schoolboy by Saul Lé 
vine, a “literary” painting well done; 
The Lunch Hour by Anna-Greta Lars 
son, aS good a document of Amerit 
today as is the good humored and e& 
pert painting, Zoot Suit and Nylot 
Stockings by the well-known artist @ 
considerable talent, Maurice Becker. 

It’s a clumsy show, clumsily gath- 
ered. But in its peculiar way, it take 
a sort of measure of the average ? 
American painting as we have seen 
displayed in the galleries, season afte 
season. —MAupE RILEY. 
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Our Early Years 


OnE of the most pleasing things about 
exhibitions at the Old Print Shop is the 
happy unselfconsciousness with which 
the lordly flights of fancy of our early 
academicians commingle with the simple 
expressions of unknown primitives, with 
all the variety of “honest American” 
painting (usually over 75 years old) 
that anyone could ask for in between. 

Their October exhibition is full of all 
manner of delights within the gallery’s 
stated framework. A most effective wall 
is devoted to the art and ancestors of 
Samuel F. B. Morse, first president of 
the National Academy who turned his 
inventive mind to the telegraph after he 
became discouraged over earning a liv- 
ing from his art. His small portraits of 
his aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Breese, are gems of color, modeling and 
character. Between them are large like- 
nesses of Morse’s great-grandparents: a 
stern, somewhat flatly painted Sidney 
Breese by John Durand (no known re- 
lation of Asher B.), and his handsome 
and vivacious wife in beautifully painted 
yellow satin by John Wollaston. 

A charming small Homer, October 
Evening, with a single figure silhou- 
etted against the fading light, hangs 
next to a mid-nineteenth century view 
of the town of Barnstable, Mass. (by 
an unknown artist) that is full of ac- 
tivity and charm. J. E. Buttersworth’s 
Yachting Race is almost modern in 
feeling, its streamlined schooners slip- 
ping swiftly through deep blue-green 
water. There are two Kensett land- 
scapes, modest in area, grandiose in 
conception and meticulous in treat- 
ment, one of which, Italy, will be in- 
cluded in the big exhibition of ‘The 
Hudson River School and the Early 
American Landscape Tradition,” which 
opens at the Chicago Art Institute in 
the late winter and moves into the 
Whitney Museum in the spring. 

The small genre group includes a 
Winter Scene by Durrie that unfortun- 
ately escaped being made into a Currier 
and Ives print; and an early Mount, 
Barn With Figures, that is a joy*as a 
picture and endlessly fascinating in de- 
tail—J. G. 


Yachting Race: JAMES E. BUTTERSWORTH. 
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Oil for a South Pacific Beachhead. Pen Skeich by David Fredenthal 


The Story of Oil in Mechanized War 


You HAVE to look hard to find a gun— 
much less a battle—in the latest show- 
ing of war paintings, which will be ex- 
hibited in a special gallery on the fifth 
floor of the Brooklyn Museum through 
November 12. But war paintings they 
are, commissioned from four artists by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey to portray 
the ubiquitous necessity of oil in this 
most mechanized of conflicts. 

Adolf Dehn begins the story and 
creates the structure of the exhibition 
with 14 large, finished, pictorially hand- 
some watercolors of the company’s 
tremendous war plant at Baton Rouge. 
The rows of gleaming silver tanks, 
spheres, the skyscraping “cracking” 
units which produce 100 octane gas day 
and night, huge stacks, burning flares 
and half a hundred other appurtenances 
to refining, all lend themselves to the 
good picture-making that Dehn knows 
so well and executes so expertly. 

Four more large pictures and a group 
of sketches, by Reginald Marsh, deal 


At Old Print Shop 


with the new war-designed tankers 
which the artist called “impressive, 
with power and beauty in every line,” 
and ‘fa much greater work of art than 
were the early square riggers.’ Marsh’s 
enthusiasm is omnipresent in these light 
keyed watercolors, intricate patterns of 
rigging, gear, cranes and giant hose in 
detail views; lithe and sleek when he 
records the entire ship. 

On a center panel in the room, a 
group of small paintings by Millard 
Sheets and David Fredenthal get down 
to cases as to how and where all this 
oil goes. In vivid, electric color, drily 
and somewhat stiffly applied, Sheets 
shows oil in drums on camelback, being 
rolled into the bellies of cargo planes 
for the trip “over the Hump” into China 
by turbaned Hindus, refuelling a bomber 
under a camouflage net in the India- 
Burma theatre of operations. But Fred- 
enthal supplies the most compelling 
moments of ail. The war is very close, 
painful and dramatic as G. I.s wrestle 
huge oil drums from ship to the shore 
of a tropical Pacific island. There is 
rippling motion, feverish haste and ex- 
traordinary power packed into these 
small monotonic washes with color ac- 
cents. 

We seem to recall with considerable 
pleasure a group of watercolors done 
several years ago by Rainey Bennett 
for Standard Oil in Venezuela, and some 
oils depicting operations in the Okla- 
homa fields by Harry Lane. Again, the 
organization has bought well, and again 
is reproducing the present group in re- 
markably faithful color in their official 
publication, The Lamp.—J. G. 


Calling Women Artists 


The Fall Membership Jury of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists 
will meet on Monday, October 30, at 
the Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Women artists 
interested in submitting work to this 
jury should write for information to 
Miss Josephine Droege, Executive Sec- 
retary, in care of the Argent Galleries. 
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The Champions: JOHN CaRROLL. In “Sport in American Art’ Show in Boston 


Boston Holds Biggest Sport Event in Art 


IT WAS NOT LONG AFTER the establish- 
ment of enough homes to go around, 
enough trees removed to see the forest, 
enough salmon streams located to as- 
sure the housing and feeding of the 
newly established nation, that Ameri- 
cans began to do their hunting, fishing 
and riding for pleasure. And then one 
day, sport was organized so that other 
than the participants could enjoy them- 
selves after working hours and base- 
ball came to stay. Prize-fighting, horse 
racing rate next in popularity among 
spectator sports; and games of every 
kind, imported from the homelands of 
those who made up America, added to 
the racquets and reels that taught 
America to play. 

In an exhibition, Sport in American 
Art, designed by the departments of 
painting and prints of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, emphasis is on the 
American paintings of last century, for 
the material is so extensive it was de- 
cided to let the youngsters sit this 
one out. Nothing later than paintings 
done by 40-year-olds or better is in- 
cluded, the restriction being stated as 
“those established not later than the 
last World War.” Younger contempo- 
raries, however, are represented by 
prints. 

This is the first extensive show of 
its kind ever attempted in this country, 
so far as we know. Paintings of trotters, 
or skating on the river are among the 
earliest; a Turkey Shoot by Charles 
Deas (1818-1867), a Lacrosse game 
among the Sioux Indians by Seth East- 
man (1808-1875), a most remarkable 
painting of near a hundred people skat- 
ing on the Central Park pond by the 
Mall, done in 1873 by John O’Brien In- 
man, develop the theme further. 

And then 14 Homers, 9 Eakins, the 
former recording the entrance of wo- 
men into sport via croquet and surf 
bathing, the ‘atter introducing sculling 
on the Schuy:kill, shooting from blinds, 
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whistling for plover, baseball and box- 
ing. There is George Luk’s The Wrest- 
lers; Glackens’s roller skating, coast- 
ing, tennis and others; Childe Hassam’s 
Mixed Foursome, his golf painting made 
at East Hampton; Hopper’s Six-Day Bi- 
cycle Rider. 

Not to race ahead too fast, we find 
also included a Bathers by William 
Morris Hunt, a game of Mumble-the- 
Peg by Harry Inman, and Wm. Sidney 
Mount’s Eel-Spearing at Setauket, done 
in 1845; Prendergast’s Yacht Race, 
Frank Benson’s Pintail Decoys, his sal- 
mon fishing watercolor and oil; John 
Sloan’s painting of El Gallo, Santo Do- 
mingo, an Indian cock-snatching game 
played by forty horsemen and one gallo. 
We reproduce John Carroll’s The Cham- 
pions, a big 74 by 93 inch canvas of a 
wrestling match, done during 1940. 

Some of the printmakers included are 
Peggy Bacon, John Taylor Arms (his 
Man O’War), Bellow’s Stag at Sharkey’s 
in lithograph, George Catlin’s (they are 
not all contemporary) Ball Play by In- 
dians; 21 prints by Nathaniel] Currier. 
as many by Currier & Ives; fishing 
and shooting by A. B. Frost and a 
print here and there by younger art- 
ists who are mainly painters but who 
took an occasional shine to sport and 
turned to stone, silk screen or copper 
to record their momentary interest. 
The exhibition will continue through 
December 10. 


Decker Shows at Dayton 


Alice Decker, Smith College graduate 
who studied in Paris under Despiau and 
Bourdelle, is showing small sculptures 
at the Dayton Art Institute during Oc- 
tober. At the opening of the exhibition, 
Miss Decker addressed the guests, de- 
scribing the problems of the sculptor 
and wood carver. Among the animal sub- 
jects in her show were teakwood kittens, 
a sleeping calf, a “broody hen.” 





Margaret Stark Debut 


MARGARET STARK is making an actual 
debut in her current exhibition at the 
Perls Gallery, for not alone is this her 
first one-man show, but she has never 
been included in any group exhibitions. 

This young artist, who teaches paint- 
ing at the Fox Hollow School in Lenox, 
has studied with Kuniyoshi, at the Art 
Students League and briefly with Hans 
Hofmann, but her work does not show 
any influence of either instructor. Rath- 
er, she has struck out for herself a path 
in which her imagination has guided 
her. Her work combines provocatively 
abstraction and realistic forms effec- 
tively woven together in the texture of 
the design. The first impression of her 
work is that of boldness and simplicity, 
yet on longer viewing of her canvases, 
the astonishing wealth of detail which 
has been subordinated to this design is 
amazing. Embroidered robes, mille fleur 


“tapestries of flowers, intricate rhythmic 


patterns are all nicely adjusted to the 
sweeping power of her decorative work; 
she has struck a happy balance be- 
tween emphasis on a strong armature 
of design and enrichments of detail. 

Her free play of imagination has led 
her to fantastic interpretations of her 
subjects, yet she has developed them 
so consistently that they become con- 
vincing. Color is a distinct asset used 
in a highly personal manner. 

One of her most successful pieces, 
The Snake Goddess, which has a sug- 
gestion of Minoan figures in the float- 
ing hair of the goddess the sinuous 
twining of the serpents and the floating 
robes of the figure, is an unusual rfat- 
tern of rhythms and color. The Bat, 
pendant in rich foliage, has a curiously 
macabre effect, as though this small 
creature was as malevolent as a vam- 
pire. Pastoral, Springtime, Fishes re- 
veal differing facets of imaginative ap- 
proach in the artist’s work. 

Although the present work is almost 
pure arabesque, many of the forms em- 
bodied in it have solidity and tactual 
validity. It is so excellent a first show- 
ing that it leads one to believe that the 
artist is going much further in her 
mature expression. The exhibition con- 
tinues until November 4. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Snake Goddess: MARGARET STARK 
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Across the Hudson: TaBEerR Sears 


New England as Seen by Taber Sears 


WaTERCOLORS of the New England 
coast, by Taber Sears, at the Babcock 
Galleries, indicate that the artist has 
approached his subjects con amore, for 
they have an intimate, personal appeal 
of things lived with and delighted in, 
rather than merely pictorial themes 
drawn from a crowded summer’s sketch 
book. There are some of the ruder as- 
pects of the coast such as Boulders in 
the Sand or Rock Bound Coast, excel- 
lently rendered in crisp brushing and 
nice appreciation of forms and _ sub- 
stance. But the most appealing papers 
are those of the wharves, harbors and 
glimpses of the towns along the shore 
that seem to have grown into con- 
formity with the curve of the coast and 
the rise of the hills beyond, weathered 
by the storms that have swept the 
shores, lapped by incoming tides and 
lashed by beating surges. 

Old Edgartown Wharf, with the red 
fish house and anchored boats against 


AT THE BIGNou GALLERY, paintings by 
Samuel Koch are on view. This self- 
taught artist has painted directly and 
realistically scenes which have inter- 
ested him in American life. He has af- 
firmed in the autobiography which he 
prepared for Sidney Janis’ They Taught 
Themselves that he feels that the mo- 
tive of the artist should be to mirror 
the life about him, the people and 
scenes with which he is familiar. It is 
this sincerity of purpose and directness 
of record that make immediate im- 
pression, If Pennsylvania Landscape 
Suggests Rousseau and American Scene 
brings John Kane to mind, it is quite 
unlikely that he was influenced by 
either artist, but has followed his own 
esthetic convictions. 

Mr. Koch’s work has matured in its 
power of placing figures in landscape 
With appropriateness of relation to the 
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Samuel Koch Animates American Scene 


a glimpse of climbing houses and spread- 
ing trees, Threc Sword Fishing Boats 
with furled sails and swaying masts or 
Shore Cottage, Old Style, its curieus 
pretension to ornate architecture sharp- 
ly defined against gleaming water and 
a straggling line of shore, are examples 
of the artist’s ability to present a sub- 
ject with economy of means that en- 
hances rather than diminishes its in- 
terest. 

Mr. Sears is a sound craftsman—a 
good colorist, the range of his clear 
color notes varying with the character 
of the subject and his compositions 
never failing to hold together the de- 
tails of his scenes in effective relations. 
But in addition to good draftsmanship, 
fluent brushing and a pleasing palette, 
the artist manages to convey some- 
thing of his own reactions to the thing 
before him in unmistakable terms. The 
exhibition will be held until October 28. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


design. It is ambitious work, too, with 
many intricacies of detail, such as the 
large canvas, Picnic in Prospect Park 
or the boardwalk figures of Coney Isl- 
and against a background of water and 
boats. The intensity of color in the ma- 
jority of his paintings lends liveliness 
to their animated-movement. Yet in 
Park Ridge Valley, carried out for the 
most part in cool tones, it is the ex- 
cellence of the sweeping composition 
that calls for admiration. One version 
of Botanical Garden (No. 9) with its 
plotting of formal flower beds and curv- 
ing walks and Main Street, an ably 
simplified record of a complex union 
of curves and lines, the artist displays 
an ability to set down his observations 
not only with fidelity, but with artistic 
effect. The showing is being held until 
October 27. 
—-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Antiques at Armory 


PUBLIC BALLROOMS being under war- 
time restrictions, the scene chosen for 
the showing of the New York Antiques 
Fair has shifted this year from the Com- 
modore Hotel to the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory at Park Avenue and 34th 
Street. The 40,000 square feet of drill 
floor has been marked into eleven-foot 
and better aisles, and 150 booths in- 
stalled, to be commandeered by antique 
and folk art deaicis from ali sections. 

The five day Fair will open on October 
23, close the night of October 27. It 
is possible to spend a full day exam- 
ining and/or purchasing furniture, glass, 
porcelains, primitive paintings and prints, 
for a dining-room has been installed in 
the armory’s basement. Roller chairs are 
available to lessen “museum feet.” 

Emphasis this year will be on early 
American objects and furniture. C. W. 
Lyons of New York, noted for fine Amer- 
ican furniture, promises a unique num- 
ber in the form of a high-wheel wagon, 
widely known to our grandfathers as 
“S. Calkins’ Great Original Automatic 
Wonder.” It is equipped with wooden 
puppets, hand-carved with home-made 
tools by Selba Calkins back in the 1860s, 
animated by a well-placed stream of 
water that was caught in a trough be- 
neath the wagon. The original barker 
for this wonder-wagon (which earned for 
its owner and descendants three modest 
fortunes) has been located. Mr. Orville 
Mickel, now a dairy farmer at Warners- 
ville, N. Y., will lecture to his first city 
crowd after 50 years of layoff. 

Harry Shaw Newman of the Old Print 
Shop and Harry Stone will show prints 
and paintings of early American date. 
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Portrait of Mrs. Sidney Breese by 
John Wollaston, c. 1759. Oil on can- 
vas, 30 x 25, in elaborately carved 
and gilded frame of the period in 
superb condition. Painting of Mr. 
Breese is by John Durand. 

























Harry Shaw Newman 
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150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
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Normandy Beach D and 6: Byron THOMAS 


Thomas Pictures a Macabre War Scene 


Byron THOMAS comes as close to be- 
ing a romantic-realist as any painter 
we can think of off hand—if those two 
words have meaning beyond personal 
connotations in every individual’s mind. 
He has painted abandoned Victorian 
houses, gnarled willow trees with chil- 
dren swinging from the branches, pop- 
lar-lined cemeteries in winter moonlight 
and just weeds—board by board, leaf 
by leaf, branch by branch and blade by 
blade—and somehow given them por- 
tentous and exciting implications. 

A year and a half ago, Thomas was 
commissioned by Life magazine as a 
war art correspondent and sent to Eng- 
land. It might be expected that an art- 
ist of his persuasion might look for, 
see, and interpret his assignment a lit- 


TABER 





38 East 57th Street 


Recent Watercolors 








BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


tle differently than the others, but we 
weren’t quite prepared for the extent 
to which his divergent point of view 
would shed a somewhat macabre light 
on several things. For in the current 
exhibition at the 460 Park Avenue Gal- 
leries, properly timed to show the orig- 
inals of his paintings reproduced in Life 
(Oct. 9), is the logical (or illogical) 
conclusion of all the surrealists dreams 
of broken walls, pediments, etc., that 
have served as symbols of dread, deso- 
lation and destruction. 

Thomas chose to paint the results of 
the war in England—plus one Nor- 
mandy beachhead scene done extra-cur- 
ricula. And a good part of what he 
records shows surrealist dreams come 
true. His version of London’s East End 
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illustrates as no photograph can the 
wisdom of Churchill’s recent announce- 
ment that men skilled in the building 
trades will be the first to be demobil- 
ized from the British army. Another 
allusive painting shows old people, 
children and Polish soldiers, listening to 
the Nine O’Clock News; still another, 
a typically American service station, 
jeeps and GIs, with only a-bobby on a 
bicycle and a characteristic church spire 
in the distance to place the scene. 
Thomas’s war paintings can’t be com- 
pared with the ones shown in the second 
gallery that give his full measure as 
a peace-time artist. One would guess 
from the meticulous completeness of 
the latter that his usual production 
pace is very slow. But when confronted 
with the necessity for speed he still 
managed to stimulate the imagination, 
and to pose, clarify and answer some 
interesting questions.—J. G, 


Rhythms by Callery 


Mary Callery’s exhibition of sculp- 
ture at the Buchholz Gallery is her 
first showing in this city, although she 
is one of those rare persons, a native 
New Yorker. Having spent ten years 
in Paris, where she studied variously, 
she returned here in 1940 and has exe- 
cuted all the pieces of the current ex- 
hibition since her return. 


It is always easy to detect “influ- 
ences” in an artist’s work—that of Lip- 
chitz is suggested at first viewing of 
this group, Yet on closer examination, 
the sculptures impress one by their 
highly personal ideology of design. Like 
much of modern sculpture, the em- 
phasis in this work is placed not so 
much on architectural equilibrium of 
masses, resulting in an impression of 
three-dimensional solidity, as on ara- 
besque of contours. The individual 
forms are solid, but they have been 
employed to build up decorative sil- 
houettes of rhythmic design. The art- 
ist has arbitrarily formalized her fig- 
ures, using distortions of natural pro- 
portions following her own aesthetic 


convictions and has succeeded in con-. 


veying a fresh imaginative quality, 
stimulating artistic ideas that are im- 
mediately enlivening. 


In the multi-figured pieces, such as 
Acrobats, the fluidity of the arching 
bodies and curving: limbs is resolved 
into a graceful symmetry of design. 
Movement is indicated in this piece by 
the torsion of muscular tension, but in 
Circus Riders the elongated neck of 
the horse and its outstretched legs as 
well as the raised arm of one rider 
convey a sort of whirling motion to 
the whole piece, yet these extended 
thrusts of bodily gesture seem to be 
held skilfully into an imaginary cir- 
cumference. 

Perhaps, to indicate the thorough- 
ness of her technical training, Miss 
Callery has included a few pieces of 
realistic sculpture: a Portrait of D.B., 
soundly modelled and animated by vi- 
tal characterization; a small, sensitive- 
ly rendered head in terracotta (a devi- 
ation from her usual medium of bronze) 
and an alligator of palpable mass in 
its sinuous form. 


—MARGARET BREUNING.: 
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Soutine Memorial: 





‘an the 
aaa THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Chaim 
emotbill outine, now current at the Niveau 


Gallery, was planned to mark the occa- 


oa sion of his fiftieth birthday. It now pos- 
ning t . sesses a Sad significance, for his death, 
nother often rumored, has been definitely con- 
station, firmed. That such a brilliant talent in 
YY on e its full maturity should be ended by 
ch spire the savagery of war (he is reported 
e. to have died in a concentration camp) 
2 com. {is 2 tragic event. His loss to the world 
second of art while in full command of his 
sure as | Powers is a profound one. 
1 guess The current exhibition includes work 
1ess of |from different periods of the artist’s 
duction |output so that a much wider scope of 
fronted |his expression may be realized than 
1e stil] |in previous showings where some par- 
nation, | ticular aspect was usually stressed. His 
r some influence on contemporary painters is 
remarkable; although he would appear 
| to be one of the most difficult of artists 
to imitate, one constantly notes borrow- 
ry | ings from his work in many contempo- 


” rary canvases. 


sculp- Soutine’s emotional passion, his vehe- 
is her | mence of attack, would hardly be im- 
gh she | portant if he did not possess the ability 
native to express his ideas in plastic terms. 
years | The vivid colors of his palette, which 
‘iously, | often appear to be employed -at ran- 
is exe- | dom, have really deep significance in 
ont ex- the organization of his designs. He 
built up his canvases in these bold 
“infly- | brushings of rich, juicy color to a com- 
of Lip- | Plete unity of expression. The sharp 
ing of | Patterns of light, the distortions of 
nation natural forms, the broad areas of glow- 
their ing color, seemingly set down with 
1. Like | Careless abandon, all have relevance to 
e em- the full statement. 
not so | Im Paysage de Vences, the leaning 
um of | trees, the curiously distorted forms of 
ion of | the houses, the strange brilliance of 
n ara- the sky, all conform to a unified im- 
idual pression of great intensity. Many other 
» been | Canvases might well be cited such as 
ve sil- the charming Fillette a la Barriére, Le 
e art- Poisson, Les Peupliers. This is a show- 
er fig- ing which reveals many facets of the 
1 pro- painter’s powers, Continued through 
sthetic ‘November 9. 
n con- —MARGARET BREUNING. 
uality, 
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In the Third Sleep: Kay Sace 


Presenting Kay Sage, Surrealist 


WOMEN are generally so appallingly 
vigorous about outdoing men, when they 
set out to rival! Particularly has this 
been true of the women surrealists who 
have multiplied in numbers in recent 
years. But Kay Sage, shown by Julien 
Levy throughout October, although mar- 
ried to surrealist Yves Tanguy, quietly 
profits by his achievements and as quiet- 
ly works out her own. Or it would 
seem that she does. 

She works rather hush-hush, as in 
Chirico. Hers is a nostalgic sort of 
surrealism. Her yearning is not for 
definite places, such as the railroad sta- 
tions and candy counters that tantal- 
ized Chirico. The shadows she casts are 
created by rocks and the places she 


paints could never have been. She is 
clear and certain in intention; her pic- 
tures are clean and directly done. Pal- 
ette is made of neutrals in the main 
and she uses draped white cloths with 
dramatic effect, sometimes twisting in 
some brilliant red bunting. The Giants 
Dance employs Chirico’s deep green for 
sky but the diagonally receding archi- 
tectural structure is something all her 
own and is effective and haunting. The 
largest and most striking canvas is her 
latest work. A make believe view of a 
colossal wharf stretches out over a mud 
flat. An unsupported white sail domi- 
nates the picture and slender orange 
pipe lines embellish it. The canvas is en- 
titled In the Third Sleep—M. R. 
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FRANCES RESWICK 


October 16 - 28 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 





exhibition of paintings 


joseph victor gatto 


october 17 to november 4 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue, bet. 60 & 61 sts. 


1 SET OF 
ARMS CONFERENCE MEMORIAL 25 
PORTRAIT ETCHINGS signed by Walter 
Tittle, artist and by the sitter. Series done 


in 1921. Last auction price $1750 for 
the set. Address inquiries: 


Box 916, c/o The Art Digest 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 








WITH the cup full to the brim, if not 
overflowing, 57th Street has again be- 
come an institution in itself and this 
department is reinaugurated with this 
issue. 

Obvious among the openings this fort- 
night is the emphasis on surrealism. 
Three men and one woman artist have 
attacked the problem of being uriworld- 
ly in as many different ways. If there’s 
a pre-season flavor to be discerned in 
October’s art, it’s the surrealist that 
gives it. 

Esteban Francés, I will predict, is the 
one likely to draw most attention from 
artists. His boldness alone will fascinate 
most practitioners (for his color is braz- 
en beyond belief), his homage to Miré 
is of a new order which may, in its 
turn and in time, inspire homage itself. 
Durlacher Gallery shows Francés 
through October 28. It is the first full 
view of this young Spaniard, who has 
been painting in Mexico since the in- 
vasion of France. 

Thirteen paintings contain enough 
material for three times as many; but 
Francés seems to work this way. Each 
is full of bright (and I mean bright) 
ideas, the same ones repeated in vari- 
ous combinations: planets, flying 
beasties, geometric and calligraphic de- 
lineations traced here and there; occa- 
sional Indian-like motifs; and amidst 
purple, red and orange paint, grey areas 
seemingly printed from a plate. El 
Fuego swings together with more unity 
and movement than the others; Paisaje 
Explosive is earliest of the lot and is 
interesting to study as it is done in his 
now “abandoned” manner but has much 
to commend it. 


Surrealist Gattorno 
From Cuba, there came to town a 





General Charles de Gaulle gave the 
sculptor Jo Davidson one sitting during 
his brief visit to New York. The green 
patinaed bronze bust will be shown at 
the Rosenberg Galleries from October 
25 to November 4 along with French 
underground bulletins and other related 
material of documentary nature. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILEy 





young surrealist of Spanish parentag 
about whom Ernest Hemingway wrote 
a book. Eighteen paintings of 1939 to 
’44 are shown at Passedoit Galleries 
through October 14. A quote from Hem. 
ingway reads like this: 

“Gattorno had the luck to go to Italy 
as a barbarian at a time in his life 
when the primitives seemed to be 
painted by his contemporaries.” 

We don’t know whether this was 
good for Mr. Gattorno or not and there's 
no indication which Mr. Hemingway 
thinks, either. This is our first view of 
his work. It is teeming with ideas. 

Gattorno employs many tricks of the 
surrealists’ trade—the most sensational 
of them. But his ideas are not those 
of the surrealist but those of the sen. 
timentalist. One big painting concerns 
the thought that love and nature go on 
in spite of war; another that his wife 
has an inward and an outward nature. 
Under a vivid blue sky, politicians plan 
for aggrandizement while a beggar boy 
starves; clowns destroy the classics in 
art but Antonio Gattorno rises from the 
smoke of this destruction. 

The artist makes it clear that he de- 
sires to return to Renaissance painting. 
He won't get there via second-hand sur- 
realism and sentimental sophistry. 








































Matisse Odalisques 


The announcement of the Kleemann 
Gallery’s current exhibition might well 
read “37 Beautiful Odalisques 37.” The 
collection of Matisse lithographs fill- 
ing both the painting and print rooms in 
this establishment shows as many oOfri- 
ental maidens in langorous poses. The 
show is as far from dull as a parade 
of beautiful girls in a Broadway billing 
might be—although for different rea- 
sons. 

Matisse’s handling of the stone never 
grew into a set formula. Some of these 
silvery prints are from simple and ex- 
pressive outline drawings; some from 
completely developed descriptions of 
rounded forms and decorated screens, 
employing many gradations of litho- 
graphic values. The girls themselves 
are sometimes of decorative value only, 
but occasionally have real, fleshly ap- 
peal. There are several sirens among 
them. A few you will recognize as sub- 
jects for paintings. This pleasant scene 
at Kleemann is scheduled to remain as 
much intact as collectors will allow, 
throughout October, 














Opening New Print Society 


Cocktails and sandwiches and a guest 
list of several hundred marked the 
opening on October 3 of an internation- 
al, inter-racial art society known as the 
“International Print Society.” Under 
the direction of Edward B. Allford, 
Harvard graduate and onetime associ- 
ate of the Grace Horne Galleries in 
Boston, the gallery headquarters at 3 
West 57th will hold exhibitions of paint- 
ing, sculpture and prints, including sefl- 
graphs. 

Memberships are being offered in 4 
Print Clu’, each subscriber to receive 
a signed color print on joining. Exhibi- 
tions are to be arranged in schools, 
galleries, colleges and universities. 
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Among the guests on opening day 
were Negroes, Chinese, Japanese and 
Latin American artists and their friends. 
Among the best known of the exhibitors 
of paintings are: Mary Aiken, Yun Gee, 
































































rentagel. Gerard Hordyk, Harry Sternberg, Hale 
y wrote™’ Woodruff and Tara Yashima. The print 
1939 tof section appeared the strongest with 
‘alleries§ some fine prints by a long list of artists 
n Hem-§ of all nationalities. Sculpture is by 
Barthe, Bledger and Artis. Exhibition 
to Italy§ to October 20. 
~~ . Modern Aspect 
At the New Art Circle hangs a group 
lis was— of paintings that include Rouault and 
| there’s{ Klee and several New York artists very 
lingway} little known. The covering title, “Some 
view off Aspects of Modern Art,” accommodates 
leas. many marks of independent thought in 
s of thef painting. The Gromaire, a white village 
sational® under snowfall, is blocky and angular 
t those— but for the introduction of rounds in 
he sen-§ street lamp globes. 
oncerns A Modigliani girl in pigtails, once in 
e go onf the Sullivan collection, is one of the most 
iis wifef authoritative paintings in the room. New 
nature.§ exhibitors are Boethling, Vasilieff, Ren- 
ns plan— nick. Adolf Gottlieb has made an ar- 
gar boy— rangement from a cockfight, using Egyp- 
ssics inf’ tian perspective. Earl Kerkam has seen 
rom the¥ his own face quite awry but remains 
recognizable. Otherwise, there are paint- 
t he de-§ ings by Kandinsky, Knaths, a little Mor- 
ainting.§ ris abstraction, Rothko, Guy, Harris, 
und sur-§ and sculptures by Hesketh and Shainess. 
try. Through Oct. 23. 
Hammer of Vienna 
eemann Victor Hammer, showing at the Feigl 
sht well® Galleries, is called an “inheritor of the 
37.” The® classic tradition.” So are we all. But 
hs fill-§ Hammer was born in Vienna and lived 
ooms ing’ in Florence for seventeen years and it 
any ori-§ is his residence, not his inheritance, that 
es. The § accounts for the tone of his pictures. 
parade His paintings are portraits, in the 
y billing § main. The underlying style is contempo- 
ont rea-— rary Viennese. But he achieves an Ital- 
ian Renaissance portrait, with the same 
1e never § Oi] tempera, in a little head of Miss 
of these § C. B. Ogle of Fairfield, Conn. His exor- 
and ex-§ bitation might have been forgiven if 
1e from he had stopped there but he did two 
ions of § most unlikely egg temperas with gold 
screens, § leaf: one a Christ and the Money Chang- 
yf litho-§ ers; one a Russian Saint Notburga, who 
smselves § refused to work on Sunday. 
ue only, Had Mr. Hammer developed, instead, 
shly ap- § the tendency shown in his portrait of 
, among § Mrs. H. Shermerhorn—an almost sur- 
as sub-§ realistic extravagance in relationships 
nt scene of weights and materials which weds 
main as § intriguingly with the lifelessness of Vi- 
1 allow, § ennese meticulousness—he might have 
roused sophisticated enthusiasm. But he 
seems to have lost courage after this 
oly one, 
a guest Pencil drawings of nudes and heads, 
ked the § ne silverpoint head of an old lady, and 
rnation- § 4 Comic self portrait in striped dressing 
n as the§ 80wn with tuning fork, complete the 
’ Under § Variety of the show. (Through Oct.) 
Rp Rose Kuper 
eries The angularities Rose Kuper inclines 
rs at 33 ‘© in her figure compositions are not 
of paint: the pleasantest aspect of her painting. 
ing seri- She is a colorist of the first order and 
When her subject is of objects for 
ed in ag Which she has a feeling, she avoids 
receive § “Tenching the forms around and con- 
Exhibi- § ©®Mtrates on the choosing of pleasur- 
schools, § le color harmonies. Her Camp Win- 
ties. Adirondacks handles inside and 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 
Christmas Cards 


“It is a pleasure to recommend them to the public.” 
—NEW YORK TIMES 

“Always tops . . they are the gayest and most 
charming we’ve ever seen.” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“If finer bargains in art or finer Christmas cards 
are to be found anywhere at the price, I do not know 
where to find them.” —THOMAS CRAVEN 


“These cards truly pay homage to Christmas in a 
language of beauty.” —BOSTON POST 


“Cards your friends will cherish because of their 
beauty as well as the sentiment expressed.” 
——LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 
“Because fine artists interpret Christmas on these 
Yuletide cards you get originality and quality.” 
——-WASHINGTON (D.C.) POST 
“These cards constitute an interesting catalogue of 
the holiday season throughout the country.” —LIFE 


“They make card sending an artistic event.” 
—DETROIT NEWS 


“Really small gifts as well as messages of greetings.” 
—-ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


Price § to 25 cents 


Available at. Better Stores Throughout the Country 








oat Paintings 


By 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


To October 28th 


Mortimer Brandt 


15 East 57th St. New York 
Fifth Floor 





GEORGE 
CHAPELLIER 


GALLERY 
48 East 57th Street, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-1538-9 
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AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN & OLD MASTERS 


Colored Prints of Quality 
© 


Cleaning, Relining and Restoring 
Paintings. 
Special Terms to the Trade 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 








Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 
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| WATER COLORS § 
2 October 16 - November 4 = 
_ ARGENT GALLERIES : 
= 42 West 57 St., N. Y. = 
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NEW PAINTINGS OF VERMONT 


WILLIAM FISHER 


OCTOBER 16th to 30th 


8th STREET GALLERY 
33 WEST 8th STREET, N. Y. 
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outside elements elegantly correlating 
forms and color in a most satisfying 
manner. In a Still Life of lilies, she 
daringly weds purple and yellow pas- 
sages with a marginal stroke of ver- 
milion. This you’ll have to see to com- 
prehend. 

The exhibition gives good effect. A 
pigtailed girl called Refugee, in its sim- 
plicity and suggestion, and the nice in- 
terpretation of a Gothic Madonna, make 
up for the barrenness of impulse be- 
hind the arrangement of heads in Har- 
mony, and the overdoing of the big 
laundry scene which also fails to be 
harmonious. At Pinacotheca through 
Oct. 28. 


Holt of New Haven 


Roger C. Holt, in his first full show 
at the Contemporary Arts Galleries, 
makes a fine presentation with paint- 
ings of city bridges and underpasses, 
houses and dead end streets. N. Street, 
Lincoln, Neb., is particularly persua- 
sive, the snowy tops of the sooty build- 
ings forming a peripheral light that re- 
flects, again, in the shadows. His skies 
are closely related to the industrial tur- 
bulence of the city scene he depicts. 
You'll see them change when he moves 
his easel to the country, as in one or 
two paintings. As somber as the over- 
all coloration of the Holt paintings ap- 
pears, there are rich nuances of color 
and strong contrasts in values placed 
with reason and forethought. 


Rose Blattner 


This is a case wherein one year more 
makes a great deal of difference. I was 
hardly able to recognize the paintings, 
showing this month at the Lilienfeld 
Galleries, as the work of Rose Blattner. 
The originality and striking decorative 
qualities of the abstractions she showed 
last year have been replaced in this 
show by three abstractions after Lé- 
ger, even to the coloring, and several 
figure and still life arrangements, and 
a landscape that is self conscious and 
very forced and not agreeable. This 
doesn’t appear to be the work of one 
person, but a medley of tryouts along 
abstract and semi-abstract.lines, inter 
esting enough in trend but nowhere 
triumphant. 

To the contrary, the watercolor 
sketches Miss Blattner shows in the 
second gallery are spontaneous, sensi- 
tive, expressive; nice in the indications 
of color and concerned mainly with hu- 
man equations. These are her own; the 
oils are in denial of her natural bent 
and undeniable talent. 
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Jimmy Savo: LOREN MAclIver 


Maclver’s Own Theme 


LorEN Maclver is holding an exhibi- 
tion of paintings at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery in which she displays a highly 
individual language of design and color 
which appears consonant with her un- 
usual themes. A Fall of Snow, an in 
tricacy of star-like crystals patterned 
against a background of changing blues 
or the fusion of light and color in the 
texture of design in Red Votive Lights 
and Blue Votive Lights indicate the 
originality of her conceptions as well 
as her ability to embody in these con- 
ceptions an interesting combination of 
delicacy and power. 

In Snowman and Panorama Egg, 
radiant light intensifies the beauty of 




















the cool, pure color and the soundness {ig 


of the designs. 

The portrait of Jimmy Savo is a 
good likeness, but it is in the render- 
ing of his animated hands that the 
characterization is most remarkable. 
The gesture of those expressive hands 
is a portrait in itself. The exhibition 
will be continued until October 28. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Children’s Classes 


The Hans Hofmann School of Fine Art 
has resumed its children’s Saturday af- 
ternoon art classes, which meet from 2 
to 4 P.M. The class is again conducted 
by Mrs. Mercedes de Cordoba Carles. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street 
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110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 
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WRIGHT 
Boulevard e FEITELSON 
/ e LUNDEBERG 
ILos Angeles + SKALING 


15 EAST 57 STREET - NEW YORK 


M I 1 ZI 
SOLOMON 
OCT. 16-OCT. 28 


AMERICAN BRITISH 
ART CENTER °¢ 44 W. 56th St. 


PAINTINGS 


~o— 
HNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 


JEROME MYERS 


(1867-1940) 


OIL PAINTINGS 
JEROME MYERS GALLERY 


REOPENING OCTOBER 17TH 
Open daily & Sundays, 2-6 P. M. Closed Mondays 


1007, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


3006 Wilshire ° S. MACDONALD 
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WATER COLORS 
OCT. 16 thru 28 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
18 E. 57th St. 






MUSIC and DANCE 
in SCULPTURE 


NAT WERNER 


ACA GALLERY 07: 38: Nov:4 


63 EAST 57 ST. 





Boy in Blue: LYDER FREDERICKSON 


Dreams of Childhood 


It has been over four years since F. 
Lyder Frederickson, an attractive young 
Norwegian-American, was last seen in 
a one-man show, and his current ex- 
hibition at the Marquié Gallery (until 
Oct. 28) takes on the look of a retro- 
spective with good reason. During the 
intervening time he has added sculp- 
ture to his accomplishments. 

Frederickson’s major achievement is 
still his color and the way he employs 
it—particularly in the portraits of chil- 
dren, which are among the best things 
in the show. In Boy in Blue, Vici and 
Aline, he develops the dreams, pouts 
and belligerence of the young toward 
an adult world—and his own most in- 
dividual expression—to a fine conclu- 
sion. Randi, a well designed and pensive 
head of a woman, also deserves notice. 

Two of the latest canvases indicate 
a pursuit of strange gods, and are out 
of key with the rest of the show. The 
indistinct figure in Jeunesse is envel- 
oped in dream-mists, and the closed- 
eyed heads of Meditation form a study 
in arcs and ovals in, alas, positively 
muddy color. Frederickson has charac- 
terized himself as an artist “not in 
danger of finding himself.” But let him 

beware of losing himself.—J. G. 


EARLY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


During October 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 
63 East 57TH STREET, New York 22, N. Y. 
FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


































DURAND - RUEL 


12-East. Fifty-seventh: Street 
~ NEW YORK 


KELEKIAN 
AS THE ARTIST 
SEES HIM 





October 17 - November 4 






PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


ESTABLISHED 1803 














THE 


PAUL KLEE 
SOCIETY 


NEW YOR K 
DIR. KARL NIERENDORF 
53 East 57th Street 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
PRINTS © BOOKS 










Paintings by 


FRANK ROSS 


October 25 - November 11 


MODERN ART STUDIO 


637 Madison Ave. at 59 St., 


N. ¥. C. 


GOUACHES 


(GULF STATES) 


Cpl MAURICE GORDON i 


October 16 - 28 


PASSEDOIT e 121 E. 57 St#. 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE BY 
F. LYDER 


FREDERICKSON 


OCT. 16-NOV. 4 


MARQUIE GALLERY 


16 WEST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 





Recent Paintings by 


LOREN Mac IVER 


Through October 28 


Pierre Matisse Gallery 


41 E. 57 NEW YORK 













BE SURE TO SEE 


The Greatest Fair of Its Kind in the World 


THE NEW YORK 


ANTIQUES FAIR 


THE ARMORY, Park Ave. at 34th St., W. Y. C. 
OCTOBER 23-27 



















PARKE-BERNE 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
October 26at 8:15 p.m. 


MODERN 
FRENCH ART 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 


DRAWINGS 
AND LITHOGRAPHS 


The Entire Collection of 


JAMES W. BARNEY 


and the Remaining Portion 
of the Collection of 


FRANK 


CROWNINSHIELD 


Works by 


CEZANNE VAN GOGH 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
SISLEY - DEGAS - REDON 
MODIGLIANI 
MATISSE - SEGONZAC 
PICASSO - ROUAULT 
CHAGALL - BONNARD 
AND OTHERS 
And Works by 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 
ORPEN - GEORGE BELLOWS 
ROWLANDSON -: HOPPER 
BURCHFIELD - DAVIES 
COVARRUBIAS : OTHERS 


Also Eight Sculptures by 
Charles Des piau 
and Four African Sculptures 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from October 21 
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Mme. Fontaine: Despiau. Bronze 


Crowninshield-Barney 


IT IS DOUBTFUL if anyone in this coun- 
try has done more to popularize modern 
French art in the right places than 
Frank Crowninshield, both in his long- 
time capacity as art editor and adviser 
to the Condé Nast publications, and as 
a private apostle to a wide circle of 
personal and business friends. When the 
bulk of his own collection was sold at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries last Au- 
tumn, it fetched the most brilliant so- 
cial gathering and some of the (rela- 
tively) highest prices seen in many 
years. On the evening of October 26, 
the remaining third of Mr. Crownin- 
shield’s treasures, along with the entire 
collection of his old friend, James W. 
Barney, will be sold at the same galler- 
ies, and it wouldn’t be surprising if the 
performance of last year was repeated. 

The fascination of the Crowninshield 
collection lies not so much in its in- 
trinsic value as in the extent to which 
it reflects the glamor, charm and taste 
of its owner. The remaining seven 
bronze portrait heads and one nude 
figure by Despiau are of major im- 
portance for their scarcity value as well 
as their artistry. Their purchase led to, 
or resulted from, a particularly sym- 
pathetic relationship between sculptor 
and patron. 

James Barney became interested in 
the modernist movement in art while 
studying architecture at the Beaux Arts 
in Paris forty years ago. In Paris again 
in 1920, he was so impressed with the 
power of Van Gogh that he hurried off 
to Berlin to consult with Meier-Graefe, 
and promptly bought Le Champ de Ble. 
Cézanne’s lovely watercolor, Les Grands 
Arbres au Jas de Bouffon, also included 
in the sale, was bought about the same 
time. A mystical Redon, Vierge d’Au- 
rore; Degas pastel, Etude de Nu: Deux 
Jeunes Femmes; and, most important 
of all, Van Gogh’s brilliant Bouquet of 
Flowers, which was included in both the 
Museum of Modern Art and the Wilden- 
stein exhibitions of that artist’s work. 
With the exception of the Van Gogh 
oil, Mr. Barney’s collection is compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the New York au- 
dience, as it has been on loan to Yale 
University for the past ten years.—J. G. 
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The Ancients Called It with | 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS E 







Must man die to release his inner com 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become 
with the universe and receive an influx ¢ 
great understanding ? 
The shackles of the body—its earthh} AN 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’: 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s missionjiy Tj 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness— 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 




























versal Intelligence. IF 
Let This Free Book Explain Al 

This is wot a religious doctrine, but the applic 

tion of simple, natural laws, which give man a0 D 


insight into the great Cosmic plan. They make 
possible a source of great joy, strength, and 7 
regeneration of man’s personal powers. Write write 
the Rosicrucians, an age-old brotherhood of ur}, aint 
derstanding, for a oe copy of the book “The 


Mastery of Life.’’ It will tell you how, in th a 
Privacy of your own home, you may indulge ia 
these mysteries of life known to the ancents#quirie 


Address: Scribe X.S.R. 


The Rosicrucians 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIF., U. 5. A PL h 





QUALITY AT LOW COST— 11- 


MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS 
DRAFTING MATERIALS 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY, Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Arr Dicest]) 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN S8T., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Price 

$4.50 


E INDISPENSABLE GUIDE & REFERENCE 
TO THE NORTH & SOUTH AMERICAN 
if FIELDS. Contains: 
) A Classified list of Art Dealers and kindred 
trades. 


Complete list of Art Museums, including 


3 personnel changes. 


sections cover the United States, Canada, 
and South America) 


“An important list of ‘‘Auction Prices for 
oes ings’’ (May 1941-July 1943), and other 
features of great interest to anyone connected 
with the art market. 


MASTAI's DIRECTORY 
East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
TED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


ite us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 

appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Je. 


THE KEY TO 
CHINESE TREASURE LAND 


Jade, Jewelry, Ivory 


Mew guide which takes you through Chinese 
asure Land, step by step. It gives you—in- 
festingly, informatively, and authoritatively— 
: . hows and wherefores of Chinese art 
ported ~ historical events and illustrated by 
t 200 photographs. It’s more than an art 


rat s it is a textbook of the highest order 


the novice and the advanced collector. 

Pages, 7” x 10”, edicted by our editorial re- 

‘arch staff over a period of months, it is worth 

“ny times its regular price of $1 per copy. 

Owever, this month only, as an introductory 

Wer, this fine catalog may be had for only 50c. 
mited Edition. Order yours now! 


Chinese Treasure Centre, Dept. AD-10 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 22 
ustrated Gift and Art Catalog, 52 Pages, 50c 
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Auction Calendar 


October 20 and 21, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Bros.; prop- 
erty of the late E. L. Durkin, Mrs. Martha J. 
Barber, others: Paintings, prints, furniture and 
decorations. Paintings by Moran, Doughty, 
Schreyvogel, Rungius, others. Currier and Ives 
prints, English fox hunting scenes. English, 
American and French furniture. Oriental tex- 
tiles and rugs. Silver, porcelain, pottery and 
mirrors. Exhibition from October 17. 

October 24 and 25, Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Part I: The Li- 
brary of Frederick S. Peck, Belton Court, Bar- 
rington, R. I. Library sets of standard authors, 
mainly in fine bindings. Ornithological work by 
Gould, Elliot and Audubon. Exhibition from 
October 20. 


October 26, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet; Mod- 
ern French Art: the entire collection of James 
W. Barney and the remaining portion of the 
collection of Frank Crowninshield. Paintings. 
sculptures, drawings, and lithographs including 
work by Cézanne, Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Sisley, Degas, Redon, Modigliani, Matisse, 
Segonzac, Picasso, Rouault, Chagall, and Bon- 
nard. Also eight sculptures by Despiau, four 
African sculptures. Exhibition from October 21. 

October 24 through 28, Tuesday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part II 
of the collection of the late George Horace 
Lorimer. Fine American and English furniture. 
Early American glass. Georgian silver and Shef- 
field plate. Staffordshire, Liverpool, Spatterware 
and ‘Gaudy Dutch’ ware. Also Pennsylvania 
slip ware and fraktur-work. Paintings. Oriental 
rugs. Exhibition from Oct. 21. 

October 30, Monday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of L. Somers Ross: Etchings 
and engravings by old and modern masters. 
Work by Diirer, Rembrandt, Cameron, Whistler, 
Bellows, Zorn, Bone and Meryon. Exhibition 
from October 21. 

October 30 and 31, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: The James Mc- 
Henry Papers. Important early American auto- 
graphs by Washington, Hamilton and others; 
also James McHenry, aide-de-camp of Marquis 
de La Fayette and Secretary of War under 
George Washington and under John Adams. Ex- 
hibition from October 26. 

November 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: the Renaissance 
art collection of the late Leon Schinasi. Ex- 
hibition from October 28. 


Kende Sale 


A MIXED SALE of. American and Eng- 
lish furniture and decorations, in which 
paintings and prints loom large, will be 
held at the Kende Galleries at Gimbel 
Brothers on the afternoons of October 
20 and 21. The objects are from the 
estate of the late E. L. Durkin, Roslyn, 
L. I.; Mrs. Martha J. Barber, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and other private sources. 

Paintings offering considerable diver- 
sity of subject matter include work by 
Edward Moran, Thomas Doughty, Her- 
man Herzog, a western scene by Schrey- 
vogel, two animal paintings by Carl 
Rungius, Harry Roseland’s Fortune 
Teller, and a portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln by Franklin C. Courter. The print 
and etching collection contains Currier 
and Ives prints, English fox hunting 
scenes, Daumier and Gavarni character 
studies, and etchings by Alfred Oakley, 
Renee Sintennis, Moran, Church and 
Troy Kinney. 

An American mahogany Sheraton sec- 
retary, a Hepplewhite-styled sideboard, 
an English tilt-top table, a George I 
card table, a 17th century Italian 
carved oak chest and a French Acajou 
marquetry commode are highlights of 
the furniture group. 

A sizable collection of silver and sil- 
ver plated ware includes an 88-piece 
set of sterling silver flatware, covered 
dishes, tea services, platters, and a toi- 
let set. Among the Indian and Persian 
textiles are embroidered robes, saris, 
and jackets. 

The collection will be on exhibition 
from October 17 until date of sale. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
November 3-4at 2 p.m. 


VALUABLE GOTHIC 
AND RENAISSANCE 
WORKS OF ART 


From the Collection 
of the Late 


LEON SCHINASI 


Now the Property of 
Mrs Leon Schinasi 


Including an 


Important Painting 


By 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI 


and other Italian Renaissance 
and earlier works 


SCULPTURES 


NOTABLE 
TAPESTRIES 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


FINE ITALIAN 

AND FRENCH 

RENAISSANCE 
FURNITURE 


Antique fabrics including a 
rare Gothic drap d’or cut 
velvet cope, needlepainted 


with scriptural figures. 


Illustrated Cataloaue $1.00 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from October 28 
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kende 


GALLERIES 
of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway 
11th Floor 





ON EXHIBITION 
From October 17th 


ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


AND 
DECORATIONS 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Including examples by 
American artists such 
as Rungius, Shreyvogel, 
Crane, Roseland, Herzog. 
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Porcelain, Glass, Prints, 
Sterling Silver, 
Persian and Chinese Rugs 


Collection of fine Indian 
and Persian textiles 





Property of the estate of 
the late 


E. L. DURKIN 
Roslyn, L. I. 


Sold by the order of the heirs 
« 


And from the collection of 
MARTHA J. BARBER 


Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by her order 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
October 20th and 21st 






Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade & L. A. Craco 
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Fra Filippo Lippi Madonna to Be Sold 


FOLLOWING on the heels of the Barney- 
Crowninshield sale of modern French 
art at the- Parke-Bernet Galleries (see 
page 20) comes a sale of Renaissance 
and Gothic works of art which-ineludes 
an Italian masterpiece of major magni- 
tude. For in the collection of the late 
Leon Schinasi, to be dispersed at auc- 
tion on the afternoons of November 3 
and 4, is Madonna and Child by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, widely admired in loan 
exhibitions and last seen in Master- 
pieces of Art at the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939. 

The famous Madonna, which came 
directly from the Monastery of the 
Carmine Brethren in Florence, and un- 
til 1929 in the Carl W. Hamilton col- 
lection, has been recorded, described 
and illustrated by Berenson, Van Marle, 
Offner, Venturi and others. In an ac- 
companying manuscript letter Bern- 
hard Berenson says of this Renaissance 
work of art: “It is a fine painting of 


$3.00 for the Two 


Madonna and Child: Fra Fiuiepo Lipper. M. Schinasi 


WAS SNYDERS THE GENIUS OF RUBENS? 


READ 
FRANS SNYDERS—AN ESSAY and FRANS SNYDERS NOTEBOOI 
By ROGERS BORDLEY, Foreign Editor of Tue Arr Dhcest 


ROGERS BORDLEY, 170 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


exquisite, tender feeling, fine comp 
tion, and very beautiful color. Ind 
I recall no other picture by -this.m 
human of Florentine painters which 

so glowing and radiant.” : 
Other paintings of interest are P 
trait of a Young Nobleman by Vi 
cenzo di Biagio Catena, formerly int 
collection of the King of Saxony; F 
trait of a Man With Hourglass by 8 
tolommeo Veneto, shown at the ¢ 
Masters Exhibition, Royal Academ 
London, in 1902’and recorded by Ra 
ach and Berenson; Madonna and Ch 
With Saint John and Three Angel, 
tondo once in the Max Rothschild 
lection; Madonna and Child With Sai 

once in the Thaw collection; and 
companion paintings, Saint John! 
Evangelist, John the Baptist, and S 
Mary Magdalene by an early maste 
the school of Giotto di Bondone, 
merly in the Goudstikker collection! 
[Please turn to page4 
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Goodrich Recreates Winslow Homer 


WINSLOw HOMER was not a man of 
confiding nature in spite of the frankly 
objective aspect of most of his paint- 
ings and drawings. He came from a 
long line of Yankee traders and mer- 
chants of Boston and vicinity. His rare 
sojourns from home were not adven- 
turous. He was a nature-lover through- 
out his life, choosing nature, finally, in 
preference to the company of men. 

It is therefore not a rousingly ro- 
mantic life story that Lloyd Goodrich 
tells in the recently published Macmil- 
lan book, Winslow Homer ($7.50). The 
work of compiling what personal his- 
tory could be furnished by relatives less 
reticent than the artist, and friends and 
patrons whose life touched his during 
his life span (1836-1910), occupied Mr. 
Goodrich, who is Research Curator of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
for many years. The story grows in 
warmth and detail in the artist’s latter 
years which were spent at Prout’s Neck, 
Maine, of which the Homer family owned 
about three-fourths. Winslow lived there 
with his aging father for many years 
and was more neighborly than he had 
been during his ten years or more in 
New York. However, he was peculiarly 
detached from social contacts and was 
called a “crusty hermit” in his old age. 

Goodrich follows closely Homer’s ca- 
reer as an artist, urging his stature 
while making explanations for his slow 
development. Homer's contemporaries 
were Eastman Johnson, Thomas Eakins, 
Inness, La Farge, Martin, Weir, Ryder, 
etc. He was the first of these to become 


Winslow Homer 
By Lloyd Goodrich 


This definitive and beautiful book, produced 
under the auspices of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, contains much material never be- 
fore published and ninety-five illustrations covering 
the full range of Homer’s work in all periods 


and media. “Finely 
The New 
book of the year.” 


perceptive 


throughout.”— 
York Times Book Review. “The art 
Chicago Tribune. 


a full-fledged Academician, receiving 
that honor in 1864. Homer was self 
taught, due to lack of masters or ade- 
quate art schools. Photography as a 
means of reproducing European paint- 
ings had not developed by the time 
Homer was a regular exhibitor at the 
National Academy. A critic said of New 
York, “the forlorn absence of public 
galleries and collections confers upon 
New York a disreputable eminence 
among cities of either hemisphere.” 

So Homer found his own way, work- 
ing from nature, avoiding the tradi- 
tional way of the older men of the Hud- 
son River School, avoiding “finish,” to 
the annoyance of New York connois- 
seurs. He went by eye when painting 
the illustrative figures of children and 
fashion-plate girls on the beach or play- 
ing croquet, adding color as he saw it. 
Critics admitted a “stamp of authen- 
ticity” in his paintings, although they 
thought they lacked grace and were 
sometimes brutal, even “indecent.” (Ho- 
mer did not hesitate to show an ankle, 
or, if a bathing scene, to show stock- 
ings clear to the knee). 


His first job, as apprentice illustra- 
tor, was with the favorite New Eng- 
land publication of the day, Ballou’s 
Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. Its 
100,000 readers were assured by Ballou: 
“We never printed a vulgarism, an in- 
delicate allusion, an innuendo of doubt- 
ful tendency or aught else that can 
corrupt or outrage sensibility in the 
sacred circle of home.” Later, he illus- 
trated for Harper’s Weekly and moved 


to New York where he had a tower 
room in the New York University Build. 
ing on Washington Square. At 27, he 
stopped illustrating and began to paint, 

As Goodrich points out, his develop. 
ment as a painter was slow and not 
steady. His watercolors in Gloucester, 
Nassau, England and Cuba form a large 
portion of his finest work. His most 
famous oils are Prisoners from the 
Front, a Civil War subject; Snap the 
Whip, one of his best paintings of child. 
hood in the Huckleberry Finn tradition; 
The Two Guides, which masterfully com. 
bines detailed landscape in mountainous 
fresh air, with recognizable figures of 
local characters; The Life Line, his 
most dramatic saga of the sea; The 
Herring Net, a brilliant piece of paint- 
ing of light through haze on the sea; 
Undertow, the last of his heroic con- 
ceptions; Hight Bells, known to every 
school boy; The Gulf Stream, prized 
possession of the Metropolitan Museum. 

The book contains 95 illustrations 
and a pleasingly written narrative. The 
catalogue of Homer’s work is being pub- 
lished in a separate volume. 

—MaAubeE RILEey. 


Semi-Annual Group 


The Museum of Non-Objective Art 
has just opened its seventh large semi- 
annual loan exhibition, Fifteen new art- 
ists are introduced in a group of 46, 
and those of the Museum group, as 
well as Baroness Hilla Rebay, who is 
director of the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Foundation, are represented by 
new work. The exhibition will be re- 
viewed later in the DIGEST. 


Your Opinion of Ad 
ts Important 


Sf itis an Informed Opinion 


THE COMING ART SEASON PROM- 
ISES TO BE ONE OF THE MOST 
ACTIVE AND EXCITING IN MANY 


YEARS. 


TO HAVE A RINGSIDE SEAT AND 


+ $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PARTICIPATE IN THE NEWS WHILE 
IT IS STILL NEWS—READ 


THE ART DIGEST 


TRIAL OFFER NEXT 8 ISSUES $] 


THe Art DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, NEw York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL 
OFFER, 8 Issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


The Art Digest 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
yals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New Yoerk 


AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Feb. 
14-March 11, 1945. Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists. Draw- 
ings in any medium, no frames. Jury. No 
entry fee. No more than five drawings may 
be submitted. Entries due Feb. 3. For fur- 
ther information write Mr. John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., Director, The Albany Institute 
of History and Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 1ST 
BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. Los Angeles 
County Museum. Feb. 11-April 15, 1945. 
Then on tour. Open to all artists. Original 
drawings in any media. Not more than 
five drawings may be submitted. Drawings 
must be matted in one of the following 
three sizes: 30” x 36”, 24” x 30”, 20” x 26”. 
No titles or identifying marks of any kind 
except the signature of the artist. Entry 
blanks due by Dec. 1 to James Normile, 
Associate Curator, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. Jury. Prizes. Work due Dec. 1 at 
First Biennial Exhibition of American 
Drawings, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Residents of New York City should de- 
liver drawings to W. S. Budworth and 
Son, 424 West 52nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., by Nov. 15. For further informa- 
tion write James Normile, Associate Cura- 
tor, Los Angeles County Museum, Exposi- 
tion Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 19-Feb. 17. National 
Academy Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Media: Watercolor and pastel. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entrance fee $3.00 (2 labels) for 
non-members. Work due Jan. 11. For fur- 
ther information write Exhibition Secre- 
tary, American Watercolor Society, Na- 
tional Academy Galleries, 1083 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


4TH 


11TH 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 


SHOW. March 1-21. Edwin Watts Chubb 
Gallery, Ohio University. Open to _ resi- 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Penn., Ky. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. $150 in prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 12. Work due Feb. 2-22. For 
entry cards and further information write 
Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fine 
Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBER’S SHOW OF THE IN- 


STITUTE OF MODERN ART. Nov. 15- 
Dee. 10. Institute of Modern Art. Open to 
members only. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, black and white. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Nov. 7. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Institute of Modern 
Art, 138 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dallas, Texas 


ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 26-Jan. 2. Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to all Texas artists. Jury. 
$250 in prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 11. 
Entries due Nov. 11. For further infor- 
mation write Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park, Dallas 10, Texas. 


Madison, Wisc. 


ANNUAL WISCONSIN SALON OF 
ART. Nov. 1-27. Memorial Union Bldg., 
University of Wisconsin. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, watercolor, pastel, graphics, sculp- 
ture. All work must have been executed 
within the last two years. Open to art- 
ists now residing in Wisconsin, or who 
have resided for ten years in Wisconsin, 
or who have had their art training in 
Wisconsin. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards avail- 
able up to Oct. 21 by writing The Gallery 
Committee, The Wisconsin Union, 770 
Langdon Street, Madison 6, Wise. Work 
due Oct. 24. For further information write 
The Gallery Committee, The Wisconsin 
Union, 770 Langdon St., Madison 6, Wis. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL EX- 


HIBITION. Apr. 8--May 6. 
Fine Arts Center. Open to residents of 
Ohio, West Va., Va., Ky., Penn., and 
Washington, O. C. Media: oils and water- 
colors. Entry cards available. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due March 26. Work due 
March 29. For further information write 
Betty L. Thomas, Parkersburg Fine Arts 
Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Parkersburg 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


Sin cently 


Leone 


watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 


your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


NEW YORK CITY 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 
GRamercy 7-6825 


October 15, 1944 


Cars. 
Ten waar 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


Davidson’s Planes 


Morris Davipson, whose work has not 
appeared in the exhibition world re- 
cently, is now holding a showing of 
recent paintings at the Mortimer 
Brandt Gallery. His work has become 
more cerebral and often impresses one 
as the difficult solution of a problem 
set for himself, rather than the get- 
ting over of an absorbing esthetic idea 
in the terms of his chosen medium. 
Some of the work is confusing and 
chaotic in its patchwork of color planes 
such as Fantasy, or Theme from Bizet, 
but in the gestures of the three figures 
of Discussion, there is a vivid render- 
ing of the subject in an imaginative 
manner. Even in the somewhat tenu- 
ous figure in Proclamation conveys a 
concrete definition of a general idea 
impressively. 

While the artist appears to seize the 
essential character of each theme, that 
is, to abstract its significance, his work 
is seldom non-objective, but combines 
recognizable forms—sometimes hardly 
more than symbols—in formal abstract 
design. Color is sometimes strident as 
in Horses in Landscape or trr7'1 in 
several of the canvases. Yet Abstrac- 
tion in Blue and Still Life in Pini: ani 
Green possess enchanting relations of 
pure, clear color. These canvases strike 
a note of lyric beauty which formerly 
distinguished much of Mr. Davidson’s 
work and are far more compelling 
than the skittering about of disjointed 
planes found in much of the present 
paintings. 

The showing will be held until Octo- 
ber 28. 

-MARGARET BREUNING. 
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permanent oil colors 


made in the U.S.A. 


by the manufacturers 
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Rembrandt colors 
studio tubes 

25 35. 50 

3 inch tubes .10 .15 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many _——— and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger, 
Curator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 


The bev rmdaod 
Uf ChUCAGO 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 
Accredited. Degree and Diploma Courses. 66th year. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Bex 432 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
F E 


IN ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


* PEPAPS VENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


tn new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. 
Unilmited contact with Museum collection through study and 
tecteres. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
Ing, Seulptere. Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. Ressell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
‘WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director. 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 
School of ModernPainting 


65 West 56th St., New York City 


For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 


MAUD LA CHARME 


OIL PAINTING—DRAWING 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 2 West 67th St., N. Y. C. 


STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY 
AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


Modern studios 

uilt around a 
beautiful patio. 
Open the year 
‘round. Write for 
information. 
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Carnegie Exhibition 
[Continued from page 6] 


jection. Corbino, Romano, Gorsline, 
Avery, are some of them; most suc- 
cessful in his change is Joe Jones. Selec- 
tions, in some cases, went back five 
years. Good to see again were such old- 
ish works as Federico Castellon’s Alle- 
gory; Coulton Waugh’s Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot; Ferdinand Warren’s 
Springtime. 

Pleasurable encounters, not neces- 
sarily different, nor better than these 
artists seem obliged to be, were with 
paintings by Robert Gwathmey, Philip 
Guston, William Gropper, Charles 
Burchfield, Hobson Pittman, Iver Rose, 
Zoltan Sepeshy, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Bernard Karfiol, James Lechay, Jean 
Charlot, Doris Rosenthal, Clarence Car- 
ter (The Potato Wagon), Louis Bouché, 
Feininger, Constance Richardson, Julien 
Binford, Stuart Edie, Stephen Etnier, 
Maurice Sterne, Andree Ruellan (Sa- 
vannah Landscape), Norman Lewis. 


Among interesting new talents seen 
here are Margaret Stark of New York, 
Reuben Tam of Hawaii, Saul Steinlauf 
and Adams Garrett of Boston. The first 
two will be seen fully in New York this 
season, the other two were discovered 
by Carnegie in 1941 when searching out 
artists for the Directions in American 
Painting show held that year. Much 
of the aliveness of the present exhibi- 
tion is a reflection of those findings. As 
Mr. O’Connor says, this year’s show in- 
cludes the type of American artist who 
had been shown in the Carnegie Inter- 
nationals and a still larger percent of 
those whose new directions attracted 
Carnegie’s attention when this became 
an all-American show. 

The exhibition, which continues to 
December 10, will be open week-days 
from 10 to 10 and on Sundays from 2 to 
6 p.m, It is “free to the people” and the 
people may purchase paintings from an 
attractive young lady, a fit subject for 
John Carroll, who knows all about art 
and is there to serve you. 

—MAupE RILEY. 


hans hofmann 


Puma Gallery Closed 


FERNANDO PUMA, artist, exhibitionist, 
lecturer and teacher, announces the clos. 
ing of his studio doors to the public. 
From now to the end of his lease, the 
OPA has ruled that the penthouse studio 
shall not be a gallery. The Puma Gallery 
existed for four years. Most unique fea- 
ture of its closing is the issue of a 
printed announcement in which Puma 
states his ever-growing ambitions to 
carry the torch for art and artists. Gal- 
leries have folded before, often vanish- 
ing in the night, leaving only a trail of 
red ink behind them. Puma’s red ink js 
in his announcement and the trail it 
leaves is blazed ahead of him. 


“T shall turn to painting and teaching 
here in my studio, waiting for the op- 
portune time when I can again forge 
ahead and continue what I consider one 
of the primary obligations of the true 
artist—to complete what I call the 20th 
century artistic cycle. The responsibility 
of the artist himself is to create great 
art and also to foster the correct use of 
his work and develop a vast new audi- 
ence. That is, the true artist of the 20th 
century must not withdraw from the 
duties of our world. In truth, he must 
bring forth and elevate the standard of 
art by taking the reins himself and pro- 
hibiting parasites and uncreative money 
changers from standing on the backs of 
artists and holding down the level of 
general understanding . . . to reprimand 
museums... be a worthy juror for con- 
tests ... back important causes . . . pave 
the road for the talented . . . destroy 
with his power the mediocre,” etc. 

Puma is known to listeners of the 
radio stations WEVD and WABF for 
his weekly program, “The Artist Re 
views Art.” It has run for eleven and a 
half months, written and spoken by him- 
self and actress wife, who discussed cur- 
rent art shows and ground a few axes, 
accused a few critics and warped a few 
facts—in perhaps the most lively airing 
of art yet tried on the ether. He is sure 
to turn up on television one of these 
days—and he has a lovely beard.—M. R. 
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Homer at Whitney 
[Continued from page 8] 


It is always something of a miracle 
that on a flat canvas an artist can con- 
vey such a sense of the ponderable force 
of the water, of its dynamic move- 
ment, its relentless grinding on ledges 
of rock, the tremendous power of ele- 
mental forces always at war with each 
other, and the drama of man’s puny 
struggle against them. Yet the fidelity of 
the record of objective fact is here in 
the weight of the heaving water, in the 
voluminous mass of the rocks. 

Homer was not a great colorist, ex- 
cept in his watercolors or in his paint- 
ings of the West Indies, where nature 
may be said to have set his palette for 
him. There is always something of his 
lithographic design of balanced blacks 
and whites in his oils, but his color is 
always true, while his power of design 
and draftsmanship give his work pe- 
culiar distinction. 

Although Homer’s paintings were eag- 
erly bought and many honors came to 
him, he grew more and more misan- 
thropic towards the end of his life, final- 
ly retiring to an isolated spot on Prout’s 
Neck, alternating with winter visits to 
the tropics. He died in 1910, at the age 
of seventy-four, a unique painter, aloof 
from the foreign influences which so 
profoundly stirred the painters of his 
day, not only a great and original paint- 
er, but a thoroughly American one. 
Much of the powerful impression of his 
work comes from his passionate inter- 
est in the subjects he chose and his nice 
perception of their character and rela- 
tion to each other. His paintings always 
possess that inevitability that arises 
from the conviction that they could not 
have been successfully executed in any 
other way. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Mrs. Cresson Answers 
[Continued from page 4) 


ist, she, yes, another “female of the spe- 
cies,’ who inspired me to write as I did! 
As for “brushing off the life’s endeavor” 
of the Times Art Critic, perhaps his 
reply was “reluctant” because we are 
old friends, or possibly it seemed “reluc- 
tant” because fundamentally he agreed 
with me. Certainly none of the pictures 
he used to illustrate his article would I 
take exception to. They were modern art, 
but they were not extreme modern art, 
they were not examples of the “cult of 
ugliness” against which I am inveighing. 
Apparently what got under the skin 
of your associate editor, was that the 
most important newspaper in the East, 
lent the “power of the printed word,” 
“handsomely illustrated and prominent- 
ly featured,” to “this rabble-rousing piece 
of nonsense.” There, too, Lester Markel 
must fundamentally agree with me. At 
any rate, his letter to me in accepting 
my article said, “you really say something 
—and something that I think ought to 
be said.” So you see I do not stand alone 
in my poor, benighted opinion. And from 
the fan mail I have had, I should judge 
that at least two hundred other people 
heartily agree with me to the extent of 
troubling to express their views on paper. 
As a!'l is grist to an artist’s or sculp- 
tor’s mill, I cannot feel other than com- 
plimented, that your magazine should de- 
vote three columns to this “voice crying 
in the wilderness,” and I feel that I can- 
not do less than at once send in my sub- 
scription to so interesting a periodical. 





Fall term 1944 


now in session 


Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 
Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write for regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College ® Oakland 11 @ Calif. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1944 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 















Art Academy of Cincinnati 








DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 


PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 11, 1944 to May 25, 1945 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Annual Summer Classes, June through Sertember 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 


oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 


INSTITUTE courses. Photography, puppet- 


ry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
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MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


LIFE DRAWING & PAINTING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
LETTERIO CALAPAI 
310 Riverside Drive (at 103rd St.) N. Y. 





KANSAS INSTITUTE 
ciTy AR 


Special courses in industrial post-war de- 
sign. Drawing, painting, sculpture, ceram- 
ics, advertising design, fashion design and 
illustration, interior design. Outstanding 
faculty. Credits transferable. Low tuition. Scholar- 
ships. Beautiful campus. Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1484, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street. East Orange, N. J. 





NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
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On Art Instruction Again and evidence of the way the subject of 
art is man-handled in the public schools 
has been filed that the League cannot 
very well ignore it. 

It is quite evident that while “semes- 
ter hours’ may make a teacher, that, 
first of all, that teacher should know 
something about the subject he is to 
teach. That should be the first pre- 
requisite, which the League is con- 
vinced, it is not. How can one teach 
something which he does not know 
himself? One might as readily expect a 
man who does not know a scalpel from 
a stethoscope to be able to instruct a 
bunch of medical students in surgery. 

The young and ambitious art student 
knows pretty well what he wants and 
the style in which he wishes to equip 
himself and he will select his kind of 
instructor. Here will be one kind of 
communion where nothing will be of less 
importance than whether this teacher 
has any semester hours to his credit. 
No one has yet been able to explain 
why the teacher of art should be regi- 
mented and policed any more than the 
teacher of music. 

* * * 


The League has had a number of 
things to say regarding the teaching of 
art. Its remarks were limited to the 
field of instruction in schools devoted 
exclusively to the profession of art. It 
was not concerned at what appears to 
be, and what the art school people 
believe to be, an attempt of the State 
Board of Education to take them over. 

There were extenuating circum- 
stances in some cases where sharp prac- 
tices were sometimes indulged in that 
gave bureaucracy and politics an op- 
portunity to invade art schools. Stu- 
dents, in some isolated cases, were not 
getting what they had been told they 
would have. But surely the law could 
have been invoked in such instances 
and more effectively stopped any kind 
of fraud, however petty. The League 
believes it is not necessary to kill every 
dog because one has killed a sheep. 

A serious and expensive crimp is be- 
ing put in the art schools which are 
purely professional institutions and re- 
frain from being academic. The require- 
ments of these schools for instructors 
are that they be accomplished in the 
profession and able to impart their Dual Jury Gains 
knowledge to their students. The Audubon Artists in staging their 

In getting to the bottom of this sub- exhibition make the announcement that 
ject the matter of art instruction in the they are adopting the League’s dual 
public schools has injected itself, much jury system in their judging. 
as the League disclaimed any interest The League congratulates the Audu- 
at the time. But so much complaint bon officials who were responsible for 
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the innovation and feel sure it wijj 
a large contributing factor in the 
cess of their show as it has eve 
it has been adopted. 

The dual jury system as worked 
by the League assures fairness 
eliminates the principal causes for § 
tion. The League is confident this 
tem of judging will soon be ado 
universally and that it will insure 
hibitions of a much more satisfac 
and successful standard. 


* * * 

































Some One Is Responsible 
It is practically impossible for 
lishers to escape being imposed wy 





Y. Ch 


and unwittingly violating the copyrigifhe Nev 
laws, such as they are. ough lat 
Readers Digest, which is very senpition a 
ulous in this respect, publishes |ig§yncemer 
anecdotes, paragraphs, etcetera, whiistion. 


are sent in to it and pays very libgds state 
ally for such contributions. But the limited 
is no way to really check on the org the ga 
inality of every one of these, much@ague wv 
they desire to be helpful, accurate aan 50 to 
fair. you h 

Small, maybe, but to illustrate entry 
point—in a recent issue of the maglephone 
zine there appeared one of these lit#ider, Ch 
pieces which was credited to the egrk City 
tributor who sent it in, It described 
fellow by the roadside, trying to thu 
a ride and who was saying, “If 
don’t pick me up I will vote for } 
again.” 

This originally appeared in a sm 


pter | 
Wee 
By the 
gazine 























5 : Week 
cartoon, four years ago in a widely sg ublic 
dicated and copyrighted release. rend 


cartoon pictured a man standing 
the side of the road thumbing to 
proaching motorists. He was carryin 


but I 
graph 


mortar-board on which was printed _ 
large letters—“Ir You Don’t Pick : al . 


Up I'LL VoTe For HIM AGAIN.” 
Such things are appropriated and 
vamped for every campaign. The p 
tice seems to be growing. The Di 
could very properly ask the mone 
sent to this contributor be re 
and send it to the syndicate. The 
is of the unshakable opinion thatg, 
payments made to spurious autg. 
should be allowed to rest with ther 


* * * 


Is It Petty Larceny? 
Thirty-eight years ago one of §, 
members drew a little character 
symbol for a western university. Am, 
ber of years later, when the right§-~ 
it had likely slipped into what is f 
antly called the public domain, a y0 
artist revamped it and shortly al d 
wards made a small modelled imagg "0 
it and, it is said, sold it widely 
souvenir. He has even let it be cial 
for him that he is the originator of 
symbol. 3 
It would seem to any fair-m 
person that a competent copyright 
might reasonably protect the real¢ 
tor against anything of this soft 
would also seem to most anyone ICTT 
cept those who practice copying 
thrive on piracy, as some of our 
cerns do, that our copyright laws SI 
be amended so that they are comp 
and afford a real protection to the¢ 
tor in the work he produces and 
it describe and set out the divi 
rights in these creations. 


ALBERT T. 
The Art U@peve 
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dish Common” by John Taylor 

s Mr. Arms is one of America’s 

+ known etchers. Many museums in 

country and in Canada, England 
France own his work. 

for p 


sed ump Y- Chapter Exhibit 

copyriifhe New York Chapter of the League, 
ugh late in its decision to hold an ex- 

ory scmpition and later in making its an- 














shes limuncement, is encouraged at its re- 
Ta, whaotion. 
ery ligds stated before, it will necessarily 


But thp limited because the space available 
the ong the galleries of the Architectural 


, Muchfague will not accommodate more 
‘urate 50 to 60 pictures. 

you have not requested or received 
strate ur entry blanks, you should write or 
the maglephone immediately to Miss Lynne 


hese lit#ider, Chairman, 507 Fifth Ave., New 
> the ep City. 
escribed ee 


to thu er Chairmen 
> Veek Directors: 
e for | By the time the next issue of this 
gazine reaches you your American 
aie "Ht Week exhibitions will be open to 
va public. It seems rather unnecessary 
fase. “Textend my congratulations to you 
anding but I do so now, because by letter, 
ing to graph and telephone, you have con- 
ba wed your very keen interest in this 
bee mnt by unlimited requests for addi- 
a information, more material and 
oa an neral advance notice for publicity 
The p the new ideas you are employing to 
The e _ shows more interesting to 
public. 
, oe Miami, in 1941, Blanche Smith 
an geuson gave this slogan to the Na- 


in that League of American Penwomen: 
hink American! Speak American! 



































vi a ite American!” I should, with her 

' “Pmission, like to add “Exhibit Amer- 
n.” Without the inclusion of the 
ual arts our cultural activities would 

eae be complete. 

acter Blanche Smith Ferguson is the new- 

it Ar elected president of the National 

pm "7 ghiqeeue of American Penwomen—a most 

at is f eresting writer and indefatigable 

in, aya for all the fine arts. 
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organized by the League’s State Chair- 
man, Helen R. Reese. An election of 
officers was held naming Albert Ban- 
croft, painter, as Director; Marvin 
Martin, sculptor and teacher, as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. The chapter members 
include: Vance Kirkland, Alfred Wanda, 
Herndon Davis, Otto Karl Bach, Har- 
old Beardsley, William B. McFarland, 
Frank Easton, Nedra McHenry, Rose 
Blount, Helen B. Hagerman, Gretchen 
Weber, Margaret Vail, Virginia Daw- 
son and Mabel Van Brunt. An increased 
membership and elaborate plans for 
American Art Week were announced 
at this meeting. 
*~ * ok 

Michigan 

At the Gertrude Martindale Gallery, 
Grand Rapids, from October ist and 
through American Art Week, there will 
be an exhibit of paintings by William 
and Pearl Greason, who have so ably 
organized the Detroit chapter. 

* * * 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. Miles C. Trowbridge reports the 
District will have an American Art 
Week exhibition. She has selected for 
her Jury of Awards, Dr: Wetmore, Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institute; 
Mr. Tolman, Director of the Fine Arts 
Collection, and Mrs. Charles H. Hoh- 
man. The opening date is November 3, 
11 A.M. A luncheon at the Raleigh 
Hotel will follow the pre-view. 

* * * 


General Federation of Woman's Clubs 
The newly appointed Fine Arts Chair- 
man for the General Federation is Mrs. 
Joseph M, Perkins, Box 147, Eastland, 
Texas. Assisting her in the Chairman- 
ship of Arts and Crafts and represent- 
ing the Penny Art Fund, is Mrs. Charles 
J. Bedmar, 1737 No. Brairie Street, 
Galesburg, Ill. Both fine executives 
have accepted appointments in my de- 
partment as honorary vice-director and 
assistant vice-director, respectively, for 
American Art Week activities. 
FLORENCE L. HOHMAN. 


Fra Filippo Lippi Sold 
[Continued from page 22] 


described and illustrated by Siren. 

Among the sculptures are Virgin and 
Child, a polychromed terra cotta group 
by Benedetto da Maiano; Mourning Vir- 
gin, a stone sculpture of the 15th cen- 
tury Burgundian school; and Madonna 
and Child With Angels, an enameled 
terra cotta haut relief by della Robbia. 

The tapestries include a _ Brussels 
Gothic silver-woven panel, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi, formerly owned by 
Paul Dansette; Semiramis, Queen of 
Babylon, a Tournai Gothic millefleur 
weaving with personages; and The Holy 
Family: Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
a small gold-silver-and-silk-woven vo- 
tive tapestry once in the collection of 
the Comte de Bartillat. 

The group of Italian and French Re- 
naissance furniture features a carved 
walnut armorial cassone, formerly in 
the collection of Edmond du Sommer- 
ard (once director of the Cluny Mu- 
seum); and a carved and parcel-gilded 
armorial marriage cassone. 

All the items in the sale will be ex- 
hibited from October 28. 






STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUG. 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc 
tober to June; monthly, June, July, August. 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1944, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Bosweil, Jr., who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
Editor of The Art Digest, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 


true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: 

Publisher, The Art Digest, Ine.. 116 E. 59tb 
St.. New York ?2. N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell. 
Jr., 116 E. 59th St.. New York 22, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Maude Riley, 116 E. 59th St., New 


York 22, N. Y.; Business Manager, Edna Marsh, 
116 E. 59th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y.; Pevton Boswell. Jr.. 116 E. 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Joseph Luyber, Roebling. 


N. J.; Lynn Brough, Hagerstown. Md.; Helen B. 
Howard, Hopewell, N. J.; Marcia B. Hopkins, 116 
E. 59th St.. New York 22. N. Y.: Mrs. H. S 
Ciolkowski, 26 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above. giving 
the names of th: owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any. contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner: and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any in- 


terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed 
day of October, 1944. 


before me this Ist 
L. M. CAGNEY. 

Notary Public, 

County of New York. 

N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 6, Reg. No. 343-C-6 


(My March 30, 1946.) 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
Oct. 20-Nov. 20: Cartoons of Other 
Elections; A New American Arch- 
itecture. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Oct. 15-28: 
“Naval Medicine’ from the Ab- 
bott Collection. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Institute of Modern Art Oct. 3- 
Nov. 11: “La Vie Francaise.” 

Boris Mirski Art Gallery To Oct. 
18: Paintings by Frite Pfeiffer. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 10: 
Sport in American Art, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum of Art To Nov. 1 
Watercolors by Winslow Homer 
American Portraits. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Oct. 22: Paintings 
by Denneth Becker and David Sey- 
ler. 

Findlay Galleries From Oct. 9: 
Painiings by Emile Gruppe; Etch- 
ings by Luigi Lucioni; From Oct. 
15: Watercolors by Eliot O'Hara. 

Pokrass Gallery To Oct. 22: Paint- 
ings by Max Kahn and Eleanor 
Coen; From Oct. 29: Paintings by 
Felix Ruvolo and Martyl. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 12: English 
Mezzotints; Picasso; Paintings by 
Reginald Grooms; Oct. 7-22: Pain:- 
ings by Bessie Wessel and Alma 
Knauber. 

CLEVELAND, QHIO 

Museum of Art 7o Oct. 29: The 
Beauty of Greece. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum 7o Oct. 29: 
Northeastern Wisconsin Art An- 
nual. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts To Oct. 29: Modern Drawings. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute To Oct. 
29: Watercolors by Charles Burch- 
field. 

IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Irvington Art and Museum Ass'n. 
To Oct. 31: Watercoiors by Wal- 
ter B. Swan. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union 7o Oct. 22: Wis- 
consin Norwegian as a New Source 
of American Design. 


PAINTINGS 
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LYONEL FEININGER 
MILLARD SHEETS 
RUSSELL COWLES 
LOREN BARTON 
GRIGORY GLUCKMANN 
BERNARD LAMOTTE 
JEAN DE BOTTON 
CLARENCE HINKLE 
ETIENNE RET 
DAN LUTZ 
RUBIN 


DALZELL HATFIELD 


GALLERIES 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
LOS ANGELES 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To Oct. 
29: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings and Crafts. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Wesleyan University To Nov. 17: 
“Prints of Paris.” 

MILLBROOK, N. Y. 

Bennett College Gallery Oct. 15-30: 
Watercolors by John Wenger. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Ort. 6- 
Nov. 12: Wilmanns Memorial Pur- 
chase Exhibi‘ion. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneanolis Institute of Arts To 
Oct. 22: Annual American Exrhibi- 
tion; To Nov. 12: Thomas Eakins 
Centennial Exhibition, 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum To Oct. 
80: “Nations of British Common- 
wealth at War.” 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery To Nov. 5: 
Annual Exhibition of Watercolors 
Pastels, Drawinas and Prints. 

ONTARIO, CALIF. 

Chaffey Community Art Association 
Oct. 21-29: Annual Purchase-Prize 
Exhibition. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 22: Prints by 
Edvard Munch; To Oct. 29: Sculp- 
ture by Robert Davidson; 4th An- 
nual Special Invitation Evxhibi- 
tion; To Nov. 12: Oils by East- 
man Johnson; Ort. 24-Nov. 12: 
Group Watercolor Exhibi‘ion; Oct. 
27-Nov. 24: Watercolors by Rosa- 
lind Goldberg. 

Artists Gallery To Nov. 17: Paint- 
ings by Mrs. Elizabeth R. Hoff- 
man. 

University Museum From Oct. 12: 
“Peru—Past and Present.” 

The Print Club Oct. 13-Nov. 3: 
Lithographs by Benton Spruance. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Oct. 22: 
Annual Erhibition by Members. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Oct. 12-Dec. 10: 


Paintings in the United States, 
1944; Oct. 12-Dec. $1: Current 
American Prints. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Port'and Art Museum 7o Oct. 29: 
Romantic Painting in America; 
Photoararhs bu U.S. Marine Corps. 

ROCHFSTER, N. Y. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 
Oct.: Pre-Spanish and American 
Indian Art; “Painters and Sculp- 
tors Under 16.” 

ST. LOUTS, MO. 

City Art Mucenm To Ort. 92: Brit- 
ish War Paintings; To Oct. $1: 
Paintings by St. Touis Women 
Artists; To Nov. 30: Techniques 
of Print Makirg. 

Eleavor Smith Galleries To Ort. 21: 
Wa‘ercolors by Shelia Burlingame; 
Stage Designs bu Watson Barratt. 

ST. PAUT., MTNN. 

St. Paul Gallerv and School of Art 
To Nov. 5: The George F. lindsay 
Collection; Paintings by Francis 
L. Jaques; Temperas by Chet La 
More. 

SACRAMENT), CALIF. 

Crocker Art Ga'lery Ort.: Paintings 
by Mrs. G. Mihsfeldt; Paintings 
bu Prof. Chang Shu-chi. 

SAN ANTONTO, TFPXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum To Ort. 
26: Circuit Erhibi'‘ion from South- 
ern States Art League; Oils by 
Edmund Kinzinger. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fire Arts Gal'ery Ort.: “American 
Fighter Planes’’; Watercolors by 
George Post; Surrealist and Allied 
Paintings; Contemporary Oils. 

SAN FRANCTSCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Oct. 29: Survey of Amer- 
ican Painting; From Oct. 24: 
Naral Aviation Paintings. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
From Oct. 8: Paintings by Paul 
Clemens; From Oct. 9: Paintings 
by Franz Rederer; Paintings by 
Carl Beetz; From Oct. 16: Water- 
colors by Antonio Sotomayor. 


San Francisco Museum of j 
10-22: American Color 
ciety; Oct. 17-Nov. 14 
Labaudt Memorial Exhit 
-8-Nov. 5: Work by &, 
Oct. 19-Nov. 5: Sculpt 
McReynolds; Painiings 
nando Puma. 
SEATTLE, WASH. i 
Art Museum 70 Nov. 594 
Erhihition of Northwest : 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ia 
George Walter Vincent ¢ i 
lery Oct. 8-29; Mural P, 
Sarkis Katchadourian; Oem} 
German Pearmament Postm 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 7 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
12-Nov. 2: Occupational # 
in War and Peace. G 
TOLEDO, OHIO g 
To'edo Museum of Art ¢ 
Paintings by the Eight; 4 
Watercolors bw Hazel J 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 4 
Mulvane Art Museum Ont, 
Watercolors by Mid 
seum Ass'n; Watercolors ty 
ard Church. e 
TUTSA, OKLA. ¢ 
Philbrook Art Museum 79) 
Animals in Art. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 4 
Corcoran Gal'ery To Oct. 
American Prints. 
Library of Congress To 
“American Ba‘tle Art.” 
National Gallery, Smith 
stitution To Oct. 22: Pru 
Albert Sterner; To Oct. & 
lection of Portrai‘s by 
man; Oct. 23-Nov. 1% 
Prints by William §&. 
Phillips Memorial Galle 
25: Li*‘hographs by Dawmi 
David Porter Gallery Oct. B 
from Ethiopia. 
Whyte Gallery 7o Oct. $1: 
by Wang Chi-Yuan. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Delaware Art Center To 
Paintings by Thomas E 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Oct. 16- 
Nov. 4: Sculpture by Nat Werner. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Oct.: 

Etchings and Engravings. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Oct. 16-28: Sculpture by Mitzi 
Solomon; From Oct. 23: Paintings 
by Donald Burns. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Oct. 14- 
Nov. 4: Watercolors by National 
Ass'n of Women Artists. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Ort. 21: Paint- 
ings by Umberto Romano; Oct. 
23-Nov. 11: Paintings by Joseph 
Floch. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct. 16- 
28: Watercolors by Taber Sears. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Paintings 
by Gatto. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
27: Paintings by Samuel Koch. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Oct. 16- 
28: Paintings by Margueri‘a de 
Mena and Watercolors by Trude 
Waehner. 

Mortimer Brandt Gal'’ery (15E57) 
Oct. 9-28: Morris Davidson. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) Oct.: “Oil in Watercolor”; 
To Oct. 29: Fashion Sketches by 
American Designers. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
28: Sculpture by Mary Callery. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Oct.: Modern French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
Oct. 16-Nov. 3: Paintings by Roger 
C. Holt. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To Oct. 
28: 19th Annual Exhibition, Amer- 
ican Art, 1944. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Oct. 17-Nov. 
§: “Kelekian as the Artist Sees 
Him.” 
Durlacher 
Oct. 28: 
Frances. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Oct.: Old Masters. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) Oct. 16- 
28: Paintings by William Fisher. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison at 58) 
To Nov. 1: Victor Hammer's Por- 
traits. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
28: Early American Portraits. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park at 57) To Oct. 21: War Pic- 
tures by Byron Thomas. 


Oct.: 


Brothers 
Paintings 


(11E57) To 
by Esteban 


Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne 
Oct. 21: A 
Graphic Art. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Oct. 21: Drawings 
by Walter Title. 

International Print Society (38W 
57) To Oct. 20: Inter-Racial Art. 
Kennedy ard Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
Oct.: Hudson River School, Paint- 
ings, Prints and Watercolors. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) 
837 Odalisques by Matisse. 
Knoedler Ga'lery (14E57) Oct. 23- 
Nov. 4: Work by Anne Gold- 
thwaite. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth at 
57) Oct.: New Group Exhibition. 
Julien Levy Gal'ery (42E57) Oct.: 
Paintings by Kay Sage. 

Lilienfeld Ga'leries (21E57) To 
Oct. 21: Paintings by Rose Blatt- 
ner. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Nor. 
}: Paintings by Felicia Meyer. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Oct. 
28: Pain’ings and Sculpture by F. 

Lyuder Frederickson. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To Oct. 
28; Paintings by Loren Maclver. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) To Dec. 3: Portrait of Amer- 
ica, Pepsi-Cola Competition; Oct. 
18-Jan. 7: Peasant and Traditional 
Costume; Oct.: Greek Painting; 
Prints by Four Masters of the Re- 
naissance. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
at 57) To Oct. 21: Paintings by 
William Palmer; From Oct. 23: 
Paintings by Maurice Freedman. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Oct. 
21: Paintings by Jay Connaway; 
From Oct. 23: Paintings by Harry 
Hering. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) Oct. 
16-28: Paintings by Bea Weller. 
Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) To Nov. 14: “New 
York Between Two Wars—Car- 
toons by Rollin Kirby.”’ 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Oct. 22: Architecture and In- 
dustrial Design; To Nov. 5: Paint- 
ings by Jacob Lawrence; To Nov. 
19: American Battle Painting; So- 
viet Child Painting; Oct. 24-Jan. 
14: Paintings by Har‘ley and Fein- 
inger. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Oct. 15: Opening New 
Exhibition. 


(46W57) To 
Century of French 


Oct.: 


National Academy Galleries 
Fifth at 89) From Oct. ik 
York Society of Woma 
Exhibition. 

The National Arts Club (i§ 
ercy Park) To Oct. 2% 
graphs of American 
Seen in Sculpture. 

New York Historical Sodély 
Central Park West) Te 
“The World of Washi 
ing’; Oct.: Men and Ships 
American Navy. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
Masters of the XXth C 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
2: Paintings by Soutine. 

Norlyst Gallery Oct. 15-28% 
ings by Frances Reswick 

Old Print Shop (150 Lex 
30) Oct.: “Honest Amerie 
ings.” 

Passedoit Gallery (121B57) 
Oct. 28: Gouaches by Cpl 
Gordon. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Tom 
Paintings by Margaret 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Te 
Paintings by Rose Kuper, 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth 
To Oct. 28: Paintings by 
Marsh. 

RoKo Gallery (31 Greenwit 
Oct.: Group Exhibition. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) 
Nov. 4: Jo Davidson, 

De Gaulle. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
Oct.: Paintings in Home 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E5) 
Oid Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries { 
Oct.: Old Masters. : 

Schultheis Art Galleries (16 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann and Co 
Oct.: Old Masters. 
7ist Regiment Armory 8 
34) Oct. 23-26: New ¥ 
Fair. 

E. and A. Silberman (32 
Old Masters. 

67 Gallery (67E57) From 
Ballet Designs by Eugent 
Society of Il'ustrators 
To Oct. 21: Fifty A 

Weyhe Gallery (794 
61) Oct. 16-Nov. 11: 
Emil , Ganso. 

Wildenstein. and Co. (18 
19-Nov. 18: Paintings 
ings by Delacroix. 
Howard Young Gallery 
Oct.: Old Masters. 


The Art 
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For Everyone The Outstanding 
3) 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN ote american 


PAINTER 
USES 


A 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


* 
Mr. Hoffmann writes: 


“In using Grumbacher Finest Artists’ Oil 
Colors, | am assured of purity, bril- 
liance and added power, qualities 


which add to my complete satisfac- 
tion." 


e 
ARNOLD HOFFMANN has been sig- (Axrehf hy prea 4 
nally honored by American and for- : 

eign exhibiting societies and museums, jo 

among them the Allied Artists of 

America, which four years ago, a ; 

awarded him the Bronze Medal of fy tly cn ee Ahr 

Honor. Widely acclaimed as one of re ie - oenel in —_ 

America’s foremost painters of the : cifications estab- 

war scene, his “Defense of Staliner.d” — Se 

was recently acquired by the U.S.S.R. _ of the American 

for a permanent government collec- — Profession- 

tion. A member of the American Water — 

Color Society, Allied Artists of Amer- panel —— 

ica, Audubon Artists, and the Ameri- every tube, togeth- 

can British Art Center, ete. As a por- er with complete 

trait painter he has recorded for pos- —— - pig- 

terity the great poet and philosopher, — ee 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, and other kf 

world famous men and women. or Ny WRITE 


The work of Arnold Hoffmann has Map 2g, * FOR 

been exhibited in recent years at the if tatty PRICE-LIST 

Brooklyn Museum, National Academy Meee 2 leg 

of Design, A.C.A. Gallery, Toledo Mu- — 7 ss 

Zé € ; L end us name of your 

seum and many other museums as evea fy / ical autieie? enahastal 

well as in Paris, Berlin, Moscow, : dealer and your fav- 
alleries { Odessa and Vienna. orite medium, and we 
ries (1 ee SAN will mail you free 
aster Museums interested in a traveling ex- pa “~ ey * : oo 
= hibition of Hoffmann’s paintings may STUDIO aN nee gap s 
nory write him at 144 E. 58th St., his New TUBE 1” x 4” ~ clit aa 


Work") with 2 full 
York studio. 


age plates i lor. 
1 (3250 page pilates in colo 


| From 


Eugené 
ators @ 


a M. GRUMBACHER 


. (18 


‘ings aa 468 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY «¢ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 


“—_ BRUSHES ARTISTS' MATERIALS COLORS 
1e Art 
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